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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | (see review of Amos’s Trial of Somerset, in Lit. 
| Gazette, No. 1556) ; but we confess that we think | 


AMOUR OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND SIR C. IIATTON? | j¢ will, after this, be a considerable stretch of 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher | charity to believe that the good Queen Bess was 
Hatton, K.G.; including his Correspondence with | precisely a chaste and virtuous Woman. Having 
the Queen and other distinguished Persons, By Sir | said so much, we had.better at once turn to this 
Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. 8vo, pp. 576. Bentley. | remarkable part of the volume ; but we must first 
Tuts is one of the class of works to be valued as a/|tell whence the contents have been derived, as 
light to history. We were lately shewn that all | mentioned in the preface; i. e. from “the tran- 


the documentary evidence in the State-Paper | script of a manuscript, entitled ‘ Booke of Letters { 


Office, especially that which related to state and; teceaved by Sir Christopher Hatton, vice-cham- | 
political affairs, and the trials and confessions of berlayne to the Quene’s majestie, from sundry par- 
criminals, was not to be absolutely relied upon ; and Sons, and procured by him to be written in this 
that in the most received facts, the authenticity of same booke.’” This being placed in the able 
which had never raised a doubt, it was not in-| hands of Sir H. Nicolas to edit with notes, he 
expedient to compare, as much as possible, with | proceeded to examine parallel evidence; and says : 
every newly found contemporaneous account, so as | “ It of course became desirable to ascertain whether 
to arrive at the certain (or nearest approach to) | avy other letters from or relating to Hatton could 
truth. In this respect the whole of this volume is | be found, besides those in that manuscript; and 
of consequence ; and together with Wright's Eliza- | whether Lord Campbell's memoir had tendered 
bethand her Times, tends to elucidate much of the | avy other account of his life unnecessary. Nume- 
character of that queen and her court, which was | rous letters, and some of the highest interest, were 
not so distinct!y understood before. The period was | discovered in the State-Paper Office, consisting 
one of violent religious struggle ; and therefore one | principally of his secret letters to the queen ; «and 
of far more than ordinary misrepresentation. The | there are a few others in the British Museum. The 
partisans of each faith were sure to revile those of | ¢xamination of the memoir in the ‘ Lives of the Lord 
the other; and thus we often find the heroes and | Chancellors’ shewed it to be remarkable for omis- 
villains of either change places, and become per | Sions and for errors; while it seems that an unfair, 
contra, villains and heroes., The statue of the | if not prejudiced, view is there taken of Hatton’s 
knight, black on one side and white on the other, character. Under these circumstances, it was de- 
was not more discordant than the portraits of the | termined to write an entirely new Life of Hatten, 
same individual as handed down to us by rival | and to illustrate it by the correspondence in the 
sectarians or rival factions. It is well, then, to|‘Letter-booke,’ as well as by letters from other 
have such a book as this to guide us on our way, | Sources. : Y 
and teach us that none of these human beings were| “The present memoir contains every fact re- 
altogether saints or altogether monsters; but that |/ating to Sir Christopher Hatton that could be 
they partook of the usual variations of the genus | found, together with every letter from him of which 
homo, and were, like ourselves, neither immaculate | the existence is known. It will be seen that Lord 
nor diabolical, but mixtures more or less of good Campbell's statements have been treated with the 
and evil. Thus Hatton appears to be a very dif- | freedom, and it is hoped with the candour, that 
ferent man from what Lord Campbell has painted should characterise all literary investigations ; and 
him ;* Sydney is not quite 60 purely heroic; and his lordship is of all men the last to wish that 
Walsingham is more straightforward and honest | historical truth should be in any degree sacrificed 
than it could be believed any one of Elizabeth’s | t feelings of courtesy. His lordship’s mistakes 
ministers could possibly be. as to facts are placed beyond dispute ; and it only 
But the chief curiosity of the publication before | ™emains for the public to decide upon the justice 
us lies in the correspondence between Hatton and | OF Injustice of his estimate of Hatton’s talents and 
his dangerous mistress,—the Virgin Queen. We | character. . eit mal 
know not exactly how we are to interpret the fa- "So far from being a vain, idle ‘ scapegrace,’ with 
miliar and petting language of that day, and only few acquirements and less talents, and the mere or- 
in a recent Gazette endeavoured to shew that some | Namentof a court, Hatton took a prominent part in 
of the expressions of her successor, out of which all state affairs ; and his opinion on public transac- 
arguments of his vileness have been maintained, | tions received great consideration from Lord Burgh- 
were susceptible of less atrocious explanations | ley, Leicester, Walsingham, and all the other minis- 
jtere. He was for many years what is now termed 
the leader of the House of Commons; and if he 
did not adorn the woolsack, to which he was un- 
expectedly raised, by great legal learning, he had 
| the modesty and good sense to consult eminent 
lawyers in cases of magnitude, and obtained the 
respect of the public by the equity and impartiality 
of his decisions. Unlike that of many great legal 
luminaries of his age, his own conduct was pure 
with respect to bribes; and long before he was 
made chancellor he dismissed his old frodhygreons 








* This mention of Lord Campbell's Chancellors reminds 
us that we have not thought it requisite to elaborate our 
review of that work into either a biographical, historical, 
or legal analysis. Our reasons were not very irresistible, 
but yet sufficient. We felt bound to adhere to every 
praise we had bestowed upon the work for ability, and a 
general tone of fairness se impartiality. But yet we came 
upon i not quite so satisfactory ; and discovered that, 
in spite of his own desire, the author was biased both fa- 
Vourably and unfavourably. We could not receive his dicta 
as sree ; and we consequently rather turned from these 
with less reluctance than we should otherwise have done, 

we seen his facts substantiated by careful inquiry, 
such as becomes antiquarian literature, and his opinions 
ounded on foundations which could not be shaken. 
remarks apply to the biography and history. As 
for the legal portion, if competent to the task, we should 
have abstained from discussing it in a journal of our popu- 
lar description. Lord Campbell’s making no answer to 
trickland’s charge of plagiarism has rather sur- 
crpeniies pablie and the numerous points in v4 |be used.’ He was the frequent intercessor in cases 
prese: m g s wi = . 
regard to Gur Ubristowher Hition, exest toad to greater | of persecution ; the patron, and, better still, the 


cause he had taken some small fees fro rsons 
who had solicited his master’s favour. 

“Sir Christopher Hatton was the constant re- 
source of the unfortunate, knowing on such occa- 
sions no distinction of religion ; ‘in whose cause,’ 





he nobly said, ‘neither searing nor cutting was to | in pny -gorresoadgace of the period; 





question of his correetness in every other biography. | friend of literary men, who repaid his kindness by 
$1.) 


the only means in their power, thanks—‘ the ex- 
chequer of the poor,’—in the dedications of their 
works. All that is known of Hatton proves that 
his heart and disposition were amiable, his temper 
mild, and his judgment less biased by the prejudices 
of his age than most of his contemporaries, 

‘* The correspondence in the ‘ Letter-book’ con- 
sists mostly of letters to Hatton, on a great variety 
of subjects, both public and private, from Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Christopher Hatton himself, Lord 
Burghley, the Duke of Norfolk,” &c. &c. &c. 
“« Many of these letters (adds the editor), as might 
be expected, throw much new light upon the 
history of the times, as well as on the charac~ | 
ters and conduct of the writers themselves. But 
the letters to which the greatest interest at- 
taches are from Hatton to the queen, which have 
hitherto entirely escaped observation, and which 
certainly breathe the devotion and tenderness of a 
lover rather than the humility and duty of a sub- 
ject. These documents, and some others in this 
collection, will probably raise a strong doubt upon 
her Majesty’s right to her favourite and well-known 
designation. 

‘The ‘ Letter-book’ formerly belonged to Mr. 
Upcott ; but its previous history is unknown. It was 
purchased at the sale of his manuscripts, by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and now forms 
the ‘ Additional MS. 15891.’ Its genuineness is 
beyond suspicion ; and the collection was apparently 
made before Sir Christopher Hatton became lord 
chancellor, there being no letters relating to him 
after 1587, and that dignity is not attributed to him 
in the title. The letters seem to have been copied 
by his secretary, Mr. Samuel Cox ; who shews the 
flattering opinion he entertained of his own episto- 
lary talents by the insertion of so many of his own 
learned but prolix and pedantic epistles, that it was 
necessary to consign them to an appendix.”’ 

So much for the unde derivatur and nature of the 
book: we now proceed to the royal correspon- 
dence, commencing in 1572, when Hatton was 
thirty-two years of age; and ending in 1591, when 
he died, as it is said, of mortification at her Ma- 
jesty’s insisting on the payment of a large debt 
(upwards of 40,0001.) from him: for whatever 
Elizabeth’s love might be, her avarice was stronger ; 
and both she and Hatton had grown old: 

“Tn 1572 he presented his royal mistress, appa- 
rently for the first time, with a new-year’s gift, 
consisting of a jewel of pizands of gold adorned 
with rubies and diamonds, and flowers set with ru- 
bies, with one pearl pendant, and another at the top. 
From this time Hatton, like the rest of the court, 
never failed to make a similar offering to the 
queen on new-year’s day ; obtaining in return sil- 
ver-gilt plate; and it is deserving of remark, that 
while the largest quantity of plate ever given, even 
to the highest personage, never exceeded two 
hundred, and was seldom more than fifty ounces, 
Hatton always received four hundred ounces on 
those occasions. Between February and July 
1572, grants were made to him of woods in Here- 


Herdshire, of the manor of Frampton in Dorset- 
s 


ite, of the reversion of the house of the monastery - 
de Pratis in Leicestershire, of the stewardship of 
the manor of Wendlingborough in Northampton- 
shire, and of the wardship of two more minors. 
Though Hatton had then been at least eight years 
attached to the court, his name has not been found 
and his 
carger Seems to have®beon marked only by the ex- 
traordinary favour and liberal bounty of the queen. 
That his position rendered him an object of envy 
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cannot be doubted; but he seems to have made 
more friends and fewer enemies than any other 
royal favourite. % +9 * 

“Though large beneficial grants had been 
made to Hatton, no important office, nor any 
honour, for he was not even knighted until five 
years after this period, had been conferred upon 

im; yet the queen’s regard for him was so 
notorious, that he was considered to rival the Earl 
of Leicester in her fayour, and scandal was equally 
rife with respect to them both. The earliest allu- 
sion that has been found to these injurious reports 
shews how prevalent they must have been. In 
August 1570 several persons were tried, and some 
executed, at Norwich, for tr ble speeches and 
designs. ‘They had set out four proclamations: 
one was touching the wantonness of the court;’ 
and one of the conspirators called Marsham, hav- 
ing said that ‘my Lord of Leicester had two chil- 
dren by the queen,’ was sentenced to lose hoth his 
ears, or pay a fine of one hundred pounds. Among 
the traitorous speeches of a person called Mather, 
in 1571, according to Berney’s written confession to 
Lord Leicester, was, that the queen ‘ desireth no- 
thing but to feed her own lewd fantasy, and to cut 
off such of her nobility as were not perfumed and 
court-like to please her delicate eye ; and place such 
as were for her turn, meaning dancers, and meaning 
you, my Lord of Leicester, and one Mr. Hatton, 
whom, he said, had more recourse unto her Majesty 
in her privy chamber than reason would suffer if she 
were so virtuous and well-inclined as some noiseth 
her: with other such vile words as I am ashamed 
to speak, much more to write.’ In a letter from 
Archbishop Parker to Lord Burghley, in Septem- 
ber 1572, he says he was credibly informed that 
some man had, in his examination by the Mayor of 
Dover and Mr. Sommers, uttered ‘ most shameful 
words against her’ (the queen); namely, that the 
Earl of Leicester and Mr. Hatton should be such 
towards her as the matter is so horrible that they 
would not write down the words, but would have 
uttered them in speech to your lordship if ye could 
have been at leisure.’ But there were far more 
distinguished and more virulent calumniators of 
the queen than these obscure people.” 

The yet graver charges in the famous letter of 
Mary Queen of Scots we need not repeat. 

“Cardinal Allen (continues Sir H. N.’s narra- 
tive), in his ‘ Admonition to the Nobility and Peo- 
ple of England and Ireland,’ in 1588, charges her, 
in the coarsest terms, with having intrigued with 
Leicester and ‘ with divers others,’ and speaks of 
her ‘ unlawful, Jong-concealed, or fained issue.’ 
To these facts may be added, that the notoriety of 
Elizabeth’s incontinence was alleged by the Duke 
of Anjou as his reason for refusing to marry her ;* 
and that one of Lord Burghley’s objections to her 
marrying Leicester was, that ‘ it would be thought 
that the slanderous speeches of the earl with the 
queen have been true.’ Extraordinary evidence on 
this delicate subject is afforded by the following 
letter to Hatton, from his friend Edward Dyer, 
written a few weeks after the before-mentioned 
examination at Dover, and by the still more re- 
markable letters from Hatton to the queen, which 
will be afterwards given. The letter from Dyer 
proves that whatever may have been the nature of 
Elizabeth’s regard for Hatton, it was perfectly 
well known to his friends ; and that, a rival having 
appeared, Hatton was thrown into the shade. He 
therefore consulted Dyer as to the means of main- 
taining or recovering his position in the queen’s 
favour. Finding that Hatton contemplated the 
dangerous plan of reproaching Elizabeth for the 
change in her sentiments, he earnestly advised him 








* “In a letter from the Queen Mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, to De la Motte Fenelon, the French ambassador, 
(ed. Cooper, vol. vii. p. 179,) she said : ‘Et pour venir au 
polmet, c’est que mon fils m’a faict dire par le Roy qu’il ne 

a veut jamais espouser, quand bien elle le voudroit, d’aui- 
tant qu'il a tousjours si mal oui parler de son honneur, et en 
a veu des lettres escriptes de tous les ambassadeurs, qui y 
ont esté, qu’il penseroit estre déshonnoré et perdre toute la 
réputation qu’il pense avoir acquise.” 


not to adopt so perilous a course; and if the ex- 


pressions used by Dyer are to receive their usual 
interpretation, it is difficult to disbelive the reports 
which were then so prevalent. Hatton’s rival was 
apparently the young andeccentric Earl of Oxford, 
who had lately married the daughter of Lord 
Burghley, and whom he cruelly treated in revenge 
for her father’s having refused his request to in- 
tercede with. the queen for the Duke of Norfolk. 
As Oxford, besides his illustrious descent, was dis- 
tinguished for the same personal qualities as those 
which obtained the queen’s favour for Hatton, his 
jealousy is not surprising : 
“ Mr. Dyer to Mr, Hatton, 

“ Sir,—After my departure from you, thinking 
upon your case as my dear friend, I thought good 
to lay before you. mine opinion in writing some- 
what more at large than at my last conference I 
did speak. And I do it of goodwill, for you need 
no counsel of mine I know right well. But one 
that standeth by shall see more in the game than 
one that is much more skilful, whose mind is too 
earnestly occupied. I will not recite the argument, 
or put the case as it were, for it needeth not; but 
goto the reasons, such as they be. First of all, 
you must consider with whom you have to deal, 
and what we be towards her; who though she do 
descend very much in her sex as a woman, yet we 
may not forget her place, and the nature of it as 
our sovereign. Now if a man, of secret cause 
known to himself, might in common reason chal- 
lenge it, yet if the queen mislike thereof, the 
world followeth the sway of her inclination; and 
never fall they in consideration of reason, as be- 
tween private persons they do. And if it be after 
that rate for the most part in causes that may be 
justified, then much more will it be so in causes 
not to be avouched. A thing to be had in regard ; 
for it is not good for any man straitly to weigh a 
general disallowance of her doings. That the 
queen will mislike of such a course, this is my rea- 
son: she will imagine that you go about to im- 
prison her fancy, and to warp her grace within 
your disposition; and that will breed despite and 
hatred in her towards you: and so you may be 
cast forth to the malice of every envious person, 
flatterer, and enemy of yours; out of which you 
shall never recover yourself clearly, neither your 
friends, so long as they shew themselves your 
friends. But if you will make a proof (par ver 
vramo,* as Spanish phrase is) to see how the queen 
and he will yield to it, and it prosper, go through 
withal; if not, to change your course suddenly into 
another more agreeable to her Majesty, I can like 
indifferently of that. But then you must observe 
this, thatit be upon a by-occasion ; for else it were 
not convenient for divers reasons that you cannot 
but think upon. 

‘But the best and soundest way in mine opinion 
is, to put on another mind; to use your suits to- 
wards her Majesty in words, behaviour, and deeds ; 
to acknowledge your duty, declaring the reverence 
which in heart you bear, and never seem deeply to 
condemn her frailties, but rather joyfully to com- 
mend such things as should be in her, as though 
they were in her indeed ; hating my Lord of Ctm+ 
in the queen’s understanding for affection’s sake, 
and blaming him openly for secking the queen’s 
favour. For though in the beginning, when her 
Majesty sought you (after her good manner), she 
did bear with rugged dealing of yours, until she 
had what she fancied; yet now, after satiety and 
fulness, it will rather hurt than help you; whereas, 
behaving yourself as I said before, your place shall 
keep you in worship, your presence in favour, 
your followers will stand to you, at the least you 
shall have no bold enemies, and you shall dwell in 
the ways to take all advantages wisely, and honestly 
to serve your turn at times. Marry, thus much I 
would advise you to remember, that you use no 








* “Sic. Query Por verrano?a Portuguese proverb,—to 
see daylight through obseurity.” 
+ Query, Oxford ?” 





aA SA ~aumemnanssnes 7 - — 
words of disgrace or reproach towards him to any. 
that he, being the less provoked, may sleep, think. 
ing all safe, while you do awake and attend Your 
advantages, Otherwise. you shall, as it wer 

warden him and keep him in order; and he vill 
make the queen think that he, beareth all for ho 
sake, which will be as a merit in her sight; ang 
the pursuing of his revenge shall be just in ql 
men’s opinions, by what means soever he and hig 
friends shall ever be able. 

“ You may perchance he advised and encoy. 
raged to the other way by some kind of friends 
that will be glad to see whether the queen yill 
make an apple or a crab of you, which, as they 
find, will deal accordingly with you; following, if 
fortune be good; if not, leave and go to your 
enemy: for such kind of friends have no commo. 
dity by hanging in suspense, but set you a fire to 
do off or on,—all is one to them; rather liking to 
have you in any extremity than in any good mean, 
But beware not too late of such friends, and of 
such as make themselves glewe between them and 
you, whether it be of ignorance or practice. Well, 
not to trouble you any longer, it is very necessary 
for you to impart the effect of this with your best 
and most accounted friends, and most worthy to be 
so; for then you shall have their assistance every 
way; who, being made privy of your council, will 
and ought in honour to be partners of your fortune, 
which God grant to be of the best. The 9th of 
October, 1572. Your assured poor friend to com. 
mand, Epw. Dyer.” 

“Though the original letter does not exist, 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
transcript. It occurs among the copies of many 
other letters and documents of the period, which 
were found in the possession of Mr. Dell, who had 
been secretary to Archbishop Laud. The internal 
evidence of its genuineness is strong ; and becomes 
still stronger when compared with Dyer’s other 
letters, especially with his letter to Lord Leicester 
some years later, giving him advice respecting his 
proceedings in the Low Countries. The danger 
which it might be supposed would attend any per- 
son who ventured to commit such sentences to 
writing, if they really had the meaning which they 
seem to bear, is some reason for suspecting the 
letter, or for giving a very different construction 
to the passages; but the queen’s attachment to 
Hatton was so notorious, that it accounts for 
Dyer’s recommending Hatton to consult his ‘best 
and most accounted friends’ on the subject. 

“ Though there is no date to the following letter 
from Hatton to the queen, and,though he fell under 
her displeasure on subsequent occasions, there can 
be little doubt that it was written at this period; 
and it shews the ostensible cause of his loss of 
favour, It is superscribed with this cipher, instead 


of the proper address: 


“ Madam,—In striving to withstand your violent 
course of evil opinion towards me, I might per 
haps the more offend you, because the truth of my 
cause disagrceth with the rigour of your judgment. 
But the bitterness of my heart in humble com- 
plaints I trust you will hear, for your goodness and 


justice’ sake. May it therefore please you, ™Y 
faults are said to be ‘these: unthankfuluess, covet 
ousness, and ambition. ‘To the first, I speak the 
truth before God, that I have most entirely loved 
your person and service ; to the which, without ex- 
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ception, I have everlastingly vowed my whole life, 
liberty, and fortune. Even so am I yours, as, what- 
ever God and you should have made me, the same 
had been your own; than which I could, nor any 
can, make larger recompense. This I supposed 
to have been the true remuneration of greatest 
good turns, because I know it balanceth in weight 
the greatest good wills. Neither hath the cere- 
mony of thanksgiving any way wanted, as the world 
will right fully witness with me; and therefore in 
righteousness T most humbly pray you condemn 
me not. Spare your poor prostrate servant from 
this prononnced vengeance.” 

[We need not copy the rest of this epistle; but 
it ends :] 

“ But to my purpose: if ever I inordinately sought 
either honour, or riches, place, calling, or dignity, 
I pray to God that hell might swallow me. Believe 
not, I humbly beseech you, for your wisdom and 
worthiness, the tale so evil told of your most faith- 
ful; be not led by lewdness of others to lose your 
own, that truly loveth you. These most unkind 
conceits wonderfully wring me: reserve me more 
graciously to be bestowed on some honourable en- 
terprise for you; and so shall I die a most joyful 
man and eternally bound to you. But would God 
I might win you to think well according with my 
true meaning; then should I acquiet my mind, and 
serve you with joy and further hope of goodness. 
Task right of her will do no wrong; and yet this 
hard hap doth follow me that I must make prayer 
for the blessing that every man hath without de- 
mand or asking. I fear your too great trouble in 
reading this blotted letter. I will therefore with 
my most dutiful submission pray for your long 
and happy life.. I pray God bless you for ever. 


Your despairing most wretched bondman, 
“Cu. Hatton.” 
In May 1573 Hatton was seriously ill; and a 
remarkable autograph in the State-Paper Office, 
from Mr. Gilbert Talbot to his father, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, among other striking court news says: 


“My lord of Oxford is lately grown into great 
credit; for the queen’s majesty delighteth more in 
his personage, and lis dancing and valiantness, 
than any other. I think Sussex doth back him all 
that he can: if it were not for his fickle head, he 
would sure pass any of them shortly. My Lady 
Burghley unwisely has declared herself (as it were) 
jealous, which is come to the queen’s ear; whereat 
she hath been not a little offended with her: but 
now she is reconciled again. At all these love 
matters my Lord Treasurer winketh, and will not 
meddle any way. Hatton is sick still; it is thought 
he will very hardly récover his disease, for it is 
doubted it is in his, kidneys: the queen goeth 
almost every day to see how he doth. Now is there 
devices, chiefly by Leicester (as I suppose), and 
not without Burghley’s knowledge, how to make 
Mr. Edward Dyer as great as ever was Hatton; 
for now, in this time of Hatton’s sickness, the time 
isconvenient. It is’ brought thus to pass: Dyer 
lately was sick of a consumption, in great danger ; 
and as your lordship knoweth, he hath been in dis- 
pleasure these two years: it was made the queen 
believe that his sickness came because of the con- 
tinuance of her-displeasure towards him; that un- 
less she would forgive him, he was like not to 
recover; and hereupon her Majesty hath forgiven 
him, and sent unto him a very comfortable mes- 
sage: now he is recovered again; and this is the 
beginning of this device. These things I learn of 
such young fellows as myself.” 

With the consent of the queen, Hatton went to 
Spa for the recovery of his health ; and the epistles 
to royalty become more rich and unctuous. “ It 
appears that she had given him the singular ap- 
pellation of ‘ Lids’ or ‘ Lyddes;’* that he sometimes 
subscribed his letters with a cipher; and that those 
which he wrote to her had no other address than 
another cipher, The style of his correspondence 





* “Some expressions in his letters tend to shew that the 
name was ‘lids,’ i,e, ‘eyelids ;’ and if so, Hatton’s were 
perhaps peculiar,” 





is that of an ardent and successful lover, separated 
by distance and illness from a mistress, rather 
than that of a subject to his sovereign. On the 
5th of June, Hatton wrote the following reply to 
some letters which he had received from the queen, 
though only two days had elapsed since he quitted 
her presence : 


AD DP 


Gg 





“ If Lcould express my feelings of your gracious 
letters, I should utter unto you matter of strange 
effect. In reading of them, with my tears I blot 
them. In thinking of them, I feel so great com- 
fort, that I find cause, as God knoweth, to thank 
you on my knees. Death had been much more my 
advantage than to win health and life by so loath- 
some a pilgrimage. The time of two days hath 
drawn me further from you than ten, when I re- 
turn, can lead me towards you. Madam, I find 
the greatest lack that ever poor wretch sustained. 
No death—no, not hell—no fear of death, shall 
ever win of me my consent so far to wrong myself 
again as to be absent from you one day. God 
grant my return. I will perform this vow. I lack 
that I live by. The more I find this lack, the 
further I go from you. Shame whippeth me for- 
ward. Shame take them that counselled me to it. 
The life (as you well remember) is too long that 
loathsomely lasteth. A true saying, madam. Be- 
lieve him that hath proved it. The great wisdom 
I find in your letters, with your country counsels, 
are very notable; but the last word is worth the 
Bible. Truth, truth, truth. Ever may it dwell in 
you. I will ever deserve it. My spirit and soul 
(1 feel) agreeth with my body and life, that to 
serve you is a heaven; but to lack you is more 
than hell’s torment unto them. My heart is full 
of woe. Pardon (for God's sake) my tedious 
writing. It doth much diminish (for the time) my 
great griefs. I will wash away the faults of these 
letters with the drops from your poor Lydds and 
so enclose them. Would God I were with you but 
for one hour! My wits are overwrought with 
thoughts, I find myself amazed. Bear with me, 
my most dear sweet lady. Passion overcometh 
me. I can write no more, Love me; for I love 
you. God, I beseech thee, witniss the same on the 
behalf of thy poor servant. Live for ever, Shall 
I utter this familiar term (farewell)? yea, ten 
thousand thousand farewells. He speaketh it that 
most dearly loveth you. I hold you too long. 
Once again I crave pardon, and so bid your own 
poor Lidds farewell. 1573, June. Your bondman 
everlastingly tied, Cu. Harron.”* 
{To be continued.] 





PARISIAN THEATRES AND ACTORS. 

The Theatres of Paris. By Charles Hervey. Illus- 
trated with Original Portraits of Eminent Living 
Actresses, by Al. Lacauchie. Paris, Galignani ; 
London, J. Mitchell. 

Now that we are about to have another foreign 

theatre at Covent Garden, this volume, which wouid 

otherwise have recommended itself, by its entertain- 
ing intelligence about Parisian theatricals, will be 
more welcome to the English public, as furnishing 
the best information about matters and persons likely 
to form a considerable portion of its amusements. 





* « Autograph in the State-Paper Office. This letter must 
have been written on the 5th of June, because Hatton says 
it was the second day since he quitted the court; and in 
his letter of the 17th of that month, he says that it was 
the fwelfth day since he had seen the queen,” 





No doubt the rivalry of Messrs. Lumley and Costa 
will lead to the importation of a greater number 
than ever of Continental dramas, compositions, 
music, and artists of every description. It will be 
agreeable in that case to have a book like this to 
refer to, for an account of these and of the estima- 
tion in which they are held. This may prevent us 
from having third-rates imposed upon us, with 
tremendous puffery, as most famous personages on 
the scene of their past exertions; and at least 
teach us something of the preceding career of the 
actors, singers, and dancers who are brought for- 
ward to claim the applause and the cash of Mr. 
John Bull. 

As far as we can judge, the opinions in the work 
are fair and honest; and may be depended upon 
for general impartiality. The author does not 
affect that stupid wild enthusiasm which renders so 
much of our dramatic criticism superlatively ridi- 
culous; and he has avoided another strong tempta- 
tion, viz. that of filling his pages with the scandals 
and indecencies with which his subject is so rife. 
He gives a historical retrospect to the various thea- 
tres of Paris, twenty-two in number, describes their 
present condition, and adds brief biographical no- 
tices of their principal performers; the whole in- 
terspersed with anecdotes and humorous morsels, 
which complete the view in a very agreeable man- 
ner. A few extracts will serve to shew that our 
compliments are not ill-deserved; and that the 
volume is entitled to become a favourite with the 
multitude who take a share in dramatic entertain- 
ments. The accounts commence with the Aca- 


| démie Royale de Musique, manager M. Léon Pillet, 


under the surveillance of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the Interior. 

“The Académie Royale is the largest theatre in 
Paris, and contains 1937 places. The stage is 42 
feet wide by 82 deep, and is of itself equal in size 
to most of the other theatres, measured from the 
back of the stage to the centre boxes. This is 
clearly seen at the masked balls, on which occa- 
sions the horizontal side-scenes are removed, and 
the stage is surrounded by a salon, the decorations 
of which correspond with those of the boxes. The 
coulisses of the opera have been ‘compared to a 
skein of thread tangled by the paws ofa kitten, 
from the number of staircases and corridors which 
cross each other in all directions like a labyrinth, 
Previous to the revolution of July, the four coudisses 
on the right and left of the stage were guarded by 
sentinels of the royal guard; and six lacqueys in 
the livery of Charles X. stood at the entrance of 
the different passages, while huissiers, dressed in 
black, were continually gliding to and fro, giving 
and receiving orders, Now the sentinels and lac- 
queys have disappeared, and only one solitary 
municipal remains to guard the whole iaterior of 
the opera, whose business it is to see that, as soon 
as the curtain has finally dropped for the night, 
the firemen pass enormous sponges filled with 
water over the scenery which has been used that 
evening; and also that the iron curtain is duly 
placed in front of the stage, so that, in case of fire 
breaking out behind the scenes, it may be pre- 
vented from spreading over the house. Before 
the Three Days of 1830, few strangers were ad- 
mitted into the coulisses of the opera; and even 
now the number is limited to a certain number of 
habitués, including the corps diplomatique, who are 
entitled by special privilege to an entrée, and some 
mfluential journalistes. Their favourite place of 
redezvous is the foyer de la danse, a large room 
adjoining the ancient Hétel Choiseul, badly lit, 
and furnished with a semi-circular bench for the 
accommodation of the danseuses : the floor is slop- 
ing, and at certain distances iron rods are fixed in 
the wall, upon which the fair votaries of Terpsi- 
chore rest one foot while standing on the other, in 
order to render their limbs pliant and supple. 
This they call se dérouiller. A marble bust of La 
Guimard, on a pedestal. of painted wood, is the 
chief ornament of the room. About an hour before 
the commencement of the ballet, the preparatory 
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exercises | inthe :feyer | begin ;) and in’ ‘another ‘half 
hour. most sof thesheading !denseuses ‘are: assembled 
there, employing the short time that remains pre- 
vieus:to the yising of the! curtain’ in” practising 
their stepsand entrechats. 1 Fanny sElssler and ‘her 
sister seldonwused 'to!:enterthe foyer, having had 
cousteucted ini their apartment, in ‘Rue ‘Laffite, a 
qniniaturelthédive de danse; with ‘sloping floor and 
other) accessories, where they: could study ‘with 
equal facility, andsbe: secure from: all interruption. 
Apropos of: Kanhy. Elssler,:the: author of Les Mys- 
téress ilu; Grqnd. Opéra relates: the: folowing .anec- 
dote. >Onerevening,, Buratide Gurgy; author of 
Le Diable Boiteux;' entered her loge, which was 
guatidéd: :as:{usual of the outside'.by two tall foot- 
ambh, and eritirely devoid: of ornament within, not 
being seven. carpeted.,:\ My dear) M: Burat,’: said 
Ranny;f/kamiin)a terrible rage.) have my ‘pas 
to dance; andthe corps de! ballet: have stolen my 
ehalk;!) * What, youcthinkp ....) ‘No doubt of it. 
Ihave asked \evérybody for some, Nathalie Fitz- 
james, -Noblét; aud. hér ‘sister,:and: they ‘say they 
have none, It is'a-conspiracy, yoa see, to hinder 
me from danging.: ‘Se now,:M. Burat, you will get 
me somes chalk, : will you not?) 1 Bat, my) dear 
Jady, Iidon’t: know whiere>to go /for it’ /°‘ Make 
haste,» replied: the ndarseuse,1 wilkypay: whatever 
'you dike: for: it. | You have a’ quarter of.an hour 
ibefore; the curtains rises, \ I shall expect you.’ It 
wasithenceleven o'clock, and all the shops were 
shut: :M. Burat de Gurgy: was highly embarrassed 
Whatitd da.> i However; at last he returned, bring- 
ing \twenty ditue «bits: of chalk, but: looking any- 
thing .rather) than. cheerfuls |: ‘Ah,’ cried: Fanny 
Elssier, “what do L:owe you for it?’ 1¢ Ten petits 
vérres, Was the-answer.,/ SEchavey been obliged to 
\go tostemeafés to steal: the: chalk from the billiard 
-tables/! (The fatigue and torture undergone by 
young sdanséusesy even at the early ages of seven 
and eight; is extremely severe, Their little feet are 
first placediin a box)» with grooves, heel against 
heel, with the: knees ‘turned ‘outwards. This is 
called, se | fourner...'Then:comes. se casser » which 
consists. in placing the tight foot. on a bar which is 
held with the deft hand, andwice versd. These and 
manifold other different ways of drilling must be 
persevered im with the ‘most regular assiduity, one 
week's repose, being sufficient to entail on the un- 
fortunate; beginner at. least. two meonths’ double 
labour, ft * 

t* The inferior performers and) supernumeraries 
ane, paid on an, average as) follows. ‘Those who 
figare.as soldiers, nobles, &c. in -precessions, re- 
¢eive 75 centimes (73. 44d.) a-night. The salary 
of; the, eighty \chorists, male. and female, is from 
400 t0.1500 franes.yearly, and that of each of the 
ninety jsigurants, und figurantes, fram 400 to 1600 
franes,,.Of the.machinists some gain from 1000 
to, 1500 francs.a-year, others, from, 700. to 800 
francs: The leader of the orchestra, M. Habeneck, | 
receives 8000 francs, the second leader, M. Batty, | 
2500, francs, and. the other musicians: together | 
80,000 francs,* | 

“ The, chef de claque isa most important mem- | 
her. ,of the, personnel. of the Académie Royale: the 
late, chef, M.; Auguste Levasseur, who died very 
xecently, had, a, house, in town, and one in the coun- 
try,| and hisjincome nearly equalled. that of a mar- | 
shall of Franee.;,, He was in the. habit of receiving 
a,monthly, sum, as a:reward -for his: services from 
almost, ,every.antist; of. the theatre; those whose 
small salary would, not; admitiof their.paying him 
i i free_admissions—to—which 


they were entitled, 9 He,bad two lieutenants, under 





‘s “phe anthors of a ballet (naniély, the author of the 
Mbretia, the a tr the words into 
pantomime, . sqamposer ef the nmusie), are-paid at 
foarte 9 Ja eanes Terech of the firat forty, representa- 
tions, and 50 ‘franés Yor eath subsequent performance. 
Por'as Opéra’ the’ auithtors tre Allo wed 370 francs for 
leach efithe first forty nights): auk 160 francs afterwards. 
Thus, whereas forty representations of a hallet produce 
only 6800 francs, to be divided between three, the same 
number of performances of a short opera. bring in 14,800 
francs. or 7,400 francs a-piece, to the author and, com- 
poser,” 








whom ‘were four| sub-liewtenants: | Hach “of these 
six leaders hadsa brigade of ten’ men ‘under his own 
immediate command, fortiing a! totalof sixty indi- 
viduals. ‘These were divided into’ three’ classes, 
the’ first comprising those who were paid for their 
services, the second those who officiated gratis, aiid 
the third those who paid in part their admission to 
the theatre. The first brigade received 1  franic 
25 centimes (about 1s. $d.) a-night; the second, 
which was generally composed of young appren- 
tices only too glad to see the piece for nothing, 
owed their entrée to the patronage of some one of 
the sub-lieutenants, whom they treated in their 
turn to a petit verre or acigar. The third class ob- 
tained admission by paying M. Auguste two franes 
for their ticket instead of the usual pit price, which 
ie four frances. The signal of applause was a slight 
knock of the ‘chef’s cane on the floor, and the ge- 
neral rendezvous of the whole band, where they 
were instructed as to the degree of enthusiasm with 
which any particular artist or morceau was to be 
welcomed, was a wine-shop in the Rue Vavart. It 
is’ time that this intolerable nuisance should be 
banished from the theatres, and yet no manager 
dares to set the example. The public, say they, 
have been so long accustomed to applaud by proxy 
that they have become cold and indifferent, and 
seldom manifest any feeling of approbation lest 
they themselves should be considered in league 
with fa claque. The listless apathy of the fre- 
quenters of the Italian Opera, where it requires all 
the passion and energy of a Grisi or a Ronconi to 
call forth the least spark of enthusiasm, is cited as 
a proof of the absolute necessity of a claque; and 
no manager, however strongly he may advocate in 
private the exclusion of the chevaliers du lustre, as 
they are termed,* is willing to strike the first blow.} 
‘Let others begin, and I will follow,’ is the only 
answer given to the repeated remonstrances of the 
press and the public: and as no one does begin, 
the abuse remains, and is likely to remain uncheck- 
ed until the government think proper to abolish 
itt 

“Besides the rats and the figurantes, there yet 
remains in the company a single specimen of the 
almost extinct genus of marcheuses, formerly of 
great service to the management in swelling ont 
processions, &c. ‘These are, or rather were, for 
their day is now gone by, tall handsome girls, whose 
business it was to walk in the rear of the corps de 
ballet, and look as pretty as possible. Napoleon, 
on his return from one of his campaigns, is said to 
have visited the opera one evening, and to have 
been so disgusted with the ugliness of the 
marcheuses, as to order the manager to get a fresh 
supply for the following evening, which was done. 
‘The rats,’ says Jacques Arago, in his Physiologie 
des Foyers et des Coulisses, ‘are remarkable for their 
love of lotteries; scarcely a week passes without a 
new one being mide up, the prizes consisting of 


| opera-glasses, pet cats and parrots, bracelets arid 


necklaces, not to mention a stray scarf or shawl 
which has been worn by some fair coryphée, and is 
therefore doubly precious in the eyes of the habiiués.’ 
Among the prettiest rats and figurantes are Mdlles. 
Dabas, Courtois, Mathilde Marquet, Franek, 
Josset, and Lauresit: two stage boxes on the fifth 
tier, commonly called les fours, are reserved for the 
special accommodation of these young ladies and 





* “From their position ‘in: the pit, immediately under 
the lustre, or chandelier.” 

+ “This nuisance would soon, be doue away with if all 
claqueurs resembled a certain conscientious individual, 
whu is recorded, daring the performance of an indifferent 
piece, to-have clapped his: hands amost vivorously, at the 
same time shouting as loud as he cyuld, ‘ Trash, shocking 
trash.” On being asked the reason of this apparent in- 
cousistency, he replied, “My hands are’ paid to applaad, 
and they do. 305 butd ania connaissenr, and while Telap 
{ cannot help saying what | think.’” 

+ “In the smaller theatres, the chatouilleur (or tickler) 
is almostas useful an auxiliary as the chef de claque : itis 
his business to laugh at all the jokes, especially the bail 
ones, in the differeut pieces; and tu utter sundry exclama- 
tions of delight at short intervals, with the view of excit- 
ing a similar manifestation of satisfaction on the part of 
the audience,”’ 


their comrades, when'not dngayeden 'srdne, Cell,. 
rius, ‘the: ¢elebrated' professor’ of le polka, was » 


figwlant at' the Acadéntie> Royale.o°When he est,. 


blished® at cours! deb danse in’ the! Rue Neuve.y;, 
vienne;s he fixed the price of the’ tickets at five ang 
tén francs)" Those of-his ‘male pupils who pai 
ten francsvenjoyed the privilege! of waltzing with 
the “ladies (which: portion of the assembly was 
usually ec lof demviselles' del Opéra), wheres 
those who took five france tickets might indeed iq. 
to the ‘ladies; but were allowed no other partne, 
than a chair. * » aj 

* The public foyer of the opera’is the resort, 
during the entr'actes; of some of the most distin. 
guished literary men in Paris + and many a lead. 
ing article of the Débats and! Constitationnel \as 
been concocted there)‘: Several of the habitués, in. 
deed, who have free admissions’ to ‘the theatre, 
make a practice almost every evening of spending 
an hour or so in the foyer, ‘without éven once in. 
quiring what is doing on the stage.” 11 

Enumerating the performers, we have the follow. 
ing notice of a dancer now‘at Drury Lane: 

“* Malle. Fuoco.~This very clever’ danseuse js, 
we believe, a native of Milan, and first! appeared at 
the Opera, July 10, 1846, as Betty inthe: new bal. 
let of that name. The chief peculiarity of her 
dancing is the astonishing steadiness ‘and aplom) 
with which she walks, bounds, and’ pirouettes op 
tiptoe in the lightest and most ‘agile manner, the 
sole of her foot rarely touching the gronnd, In 
pantomime she has yet much to learn; but on the 
whole we have seldom seen so-promising a déhy. 
tante.”’ 

Pass we on to the Théitre’ Frangais, where we 
read: 

“ Leontine Fay: was not only'a clever, but a 
witty child.’ Previous to-her arrival in Paris, and 
during one of her engagements ity a ‘provincial 
town, she was accosted one day, while walking with 
her father, by oné of her great admirers; who sail 
to her; * Mademoiselle, yoiv lave made me shed 
tears; you play Paul et) Virginie to-morrow, so | 
will bring two pocket handkerchiefs; with me tothe 
theatre.’ Sir,’ replied: the petite’ merveille, then 
only nine years oldy “ Firecomurend: you ‘to bring 
three the day”after ‘to+-motrow; for mamma plays 
Camille?» Subsequently, beitig addressed by one of 
the confraternity of Paris) journatistes with a fawi- 
liar Good day, ‘my. tittle “puss;*) | she ‘answered 
quickly, ‘I-am nota juarnatiste, sirj'E'scratch no- 
body.’ + * Ld 

* Opéra Comique—Mume. Gontier, a celebrated 
actress and singer towards the ‘end (of the last cen- 
tury, was remarkable for ‘her strict! observance of 
all religious duties. | “Phis: she: earried so far, that 
one evening; previols to the’ ‘first. representation 
of a new opera, she wasiseen, to cross herself, and 
heard ‘to say in @ low tone with>great: emotion: 
* Mow Dieu; faites-mei ia ogrdee ide bien sivir 
mon role!’ » Daring one» of the spérformances of 
Les deux Chasseurs ét lw Laitiéney a terrible storm 
came:on, and the: attor who personated’ the bear 
was ‘so alarmed) iby:a loud» -clap:of thunder which 
shook the house just ‘after he: ‘hadi made: his entrée, 
that, forgetting lis Siugularcéstume, he got up on 
his hind legs,-erossed himse}fiwith his fore paws, 
and went onwith his:parb amid the laughter of the 
audiences?) s)5 112 2191 

Under the head of the Italian Opera, we learn 
that.Lablache's mother:wasiaw brishi woman, and 
produced this: fine! fellow. tua gative of Marseilles, 
at Naples, in 1796.) Mario:is! stated to: be the “son 
of General di»Candiaj several times appointed Go- 
vernor of Genoa:and: Nice by;the King of Sardinia. 
Mario, who was:bora atsGagliati im 1816, wes edu- 
cated among ‘therking’s pagesiats the Royal Aca- 
demy of Parin,:and subsequently became an officer 
in the Piedmontesegaard: °Broin ‘his early youth 
he: was passionately fond i:fmusicy aud both Meyer- 
beer and) Donizetit ate said te ‘have’ prophesied his 
future excellence as aisinger.' On his arrival in 
Paris in 1836, the manager of the Académie Royale, 








whose curiosity was excited by the encomiums 
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avished in, private eirelescom4he young.amateur, 
took ap opportunitycef Heaning, him, sing, and im- 
mediately offered bim an engagement, which Mario, 
after much hesitation, accepted, ‘Lhis greatly/irri- 
tated his. father ¢: who spared neither entreaties nor 
commands tovhinderhis;son from! embracing the 
career ofiaypubdlic. singer >, Mario, however, : per- 
sisted in bis resolution, but so favyielded to the 
general’s wish ‘as\to, consent ito let his Christian 
name alone appear in the bills.”’ 

Ronconi:is bighly. spoken: of ; and Grisi, the 
niece of the celebrated Grassini, we are told, 

“ After receiving some instruction from one of 
her uncles, a‘ clever:professor, made. her first ap- 
pearance on any. stage at Bologna, in 1828, at the 
age of sixteen, In the same) year, besides singing 
ju an opera, expressly, composed for her by Milli- 
toti, she played Gintieéa in I Capuletti at Florence, 
and afterwards,appeared successiyely at Pisa and 
at Milan, where she created Adalgisa in Norma. In 
1832 she left Venice for Paris, where she was en- 
gaged to veplace Mdme.Malibran at the Salle 
Favart ; and though she had to contend against the 
souvenir of her predecessor, her youth, beauty, and 
talent made-aiimost favourable impression on her 
audience, and she speedily became popular.” 

Persiani appears next: 

“This charming songstress, daughter of the 
celebrated tenor Taccbinardi, and wife of Persiani, 
the composer of Jnez di Castro and I! Fantasma, was 
born at Rome, October 4, 1812. Her father was 
averse to her adopting the stage as a profession, 
although, when she was only eleven years old, a 
sonnet was addressed to her by the illustrious can- 
datrice, Mombelli; whom she had moved to tears by 
her singing. Subsequently, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, wishing! to satisfy himself as to the real 
merits of the! young vocalist, invited her to sing at 
several concerts given by him during Lent, on each 
of which occasions she was greatly applauded. In 
1830 she married Persiani; and two years later an 
event occurred which materially influenced her 
future career,, The-opera of Francesca di Rimini 
was on the. point of being produced at Leghorn, 
and in it two eminent female singers were to, ap- 
pear. On the day of rehearsal, one only answered 
the call: manager,and. composer. were in despair, 
for where on so'short a potice could they hope to 
find a substitute for the other? At last it was sug- 
gested that Mdme,. Persiani, who was then residing 
with her family at a villa near Leghorn, might 
perhaps be induced to aid them in this dilemma, 
and a messenger,was fortliwith despatched to her, 
stating the ‘citoumstances, and imploring her to 
take a part in the opéra.| After some hesitation, 
she, with her father’s and husband’s consent, agreed 
tosing ; and thus, with scarcely any preparation and 
quite unexpectedly, made her first appearance on 
the stage. Her success) was so decisive, that she 
had no further excuse for abandoning a career so 
auspiciously begun; andva few days after her début 
signed an-engagement.for Padua. From thence 
she went to Venice, where Mdme. Pasta was then 
singing, and soom:becameé the idol of the Vene- 
tians, who unanimously christened her little Pasta.” 

The Vaudeville, Varictés, Porte St. Martin, and 
all the minor theatres::are ‘successively noticed ; 
and the annexed few additional extracts will serve 
to amuse our readers, and illustrate them and the 
author. 

Chapelle “was shortsand stout, with eyes which 
were continually opening-and shutting, thick black 
eyebrows, a mouth:always half-opén, and a pair ‘of 
legs resembling in shape the feet of an elephant. 
His credulity was proverbial,:.and ‘his ‘comrades 
were not slow in taking advantage of it.» He was 
told one day that diligencés were-in future to’ be 
made of India rubber, in order that they might be 
able to take up all the passengers they met on the 
road, however numerousithey might:be. The gravity 
with which Chapelle distened:to: this: fact: induced 
Laporte, the last of thesharbequins,*to tell bim:in 

* “Laporte, the father of fe WeRKriown manager oY tHe 
Italian Opera in Londow, was for36 years'a‘member of 





confidence that the, Pope,.accompanied, by, his wife 
and family, was about to. enter Paris\on a certain 
day, , Off ran Chapelie to.the barrier by, which, the 
holy father was. said to be expected, and amused 
every.one by asking, with great apparent interest, 
at what o'clock the Pope and his lady were likely 
to arrive. Seveste, the father of the present ma- 
nagers of the Banlieue threatres, and himself an 
excellent actor, took especial delight in mystifying 
poor Chapelle ; and one day, on his return from ful- 
filling an engagement at Rouen, told the unfortu- 
nate dupe, that during his stay in that town, he had 
succeeded in taming a carp so perfectly, that it used 


much grieved at having lost it. ‘ How did that 
happen ?’ said Chapelle, greatly interested. ‘ Why,’ 
replied Seveste, ‘one evening I took it to my 
dressing-room at the theatre; as I was going home 
after the performance a terrible storm came on; 
and my poor carp, in trying to jump across a gutter, 
fell in, and was drowned.’ ‘ How very unlucky!’ 
cried Chapelle: ‘I always thought a carp could 
swim like a fish!’ As he grew older, however, 
Chapelle, weary of being continually hoaxed, made 
up his mind to believe nothing, and carried. his 
scepticism so far as to reply to a friend’s anxious 
inquiries after his health, ‘ Ask somebody else that 
question, my fine fellow; you can’t take me in now.’ 

“ Malle, Déjazet is not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished actresses, but also one of the wittiest 
women of her day; were all her clever sayings col- 
lected together, they would form a volume far ex- 
ceeding in bulk the famous ‘ Arnouldiana,’ in which 
are chronicled the liveliest sallies and repartees of 
the no less celebrated Sophie. We have but little 
space for quo‘ation; nevertheless, a few specimens 
of our heroine’s table-talk, selected from different 
publications, may possibly amuse the reader. On 
its being once remarked in her presence that she 
always appeared gay and in good spirits, she re- 
plied, ‘It is because I have sense enough to be 
only sad at home.’ A bookseller tried to persuade 
her to write her memoirs; saying that it would 
make the fortunes of both, She, however, declined 
complying with his request. ‘ What can be your 
motive 2?’ he asked her repeatedly. ‘Do you dis- 
like the trouble? if so, I will write for you.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
answered she, ‘ rightly or wrongly, I have the repu- 
tation of being clever; would you have me lose 
it?’ Speaking of Italian singing, she observed 
that ‘the embroidery was worth more than the ma- 
terial.’ A would-be prude remarked one day in 
her hearing: ‘I am very particular about my re- 
putation.’ ‘ You are always particular about trifles.’ 
replied Déjazet. We repeat, a collection of her 
bons mots would fill a volume ; and what better title 
could be devised for such a work than ‘ Dé- 
jazetiana ?’”’ 

A manager of the Ambigu Comique, and also 
of the Gaité, the Baron de Cés-Caupenne, “ is said 
to have been present by invitation at an entertain- 
ment given by one of his actors in celebration of 
a family marriage, and to have remarked there 
among the company a very pretty and elegant 
young girl. He was so struck with her that, with- 
out even knowing her name, he offered her a box 
at the Ambigu for the following night, and in the 
course of the evening, turning to a_by-stander, 
asked who she was. ‘ That young lady,’ replied 
the individual addressed, ‘ is Mdlle. Sanson, daugh- 
ter of the Paris executioner’. M. de Cés-Cau- 


distingué looking man near him, said, ‘ Can it be 
true, sir, that that very pretty young lady (pointing 
to her) is the daughter of an executioner?’ I 
know it perfectly well, sir,’ was the reply; ‘ for I 
myself am the executioner of Beauvais, and my 
cousin, whom you see yonder at the piano, holds 
the same office at-Rouen.’ The poor baron slunk 





the Vaudeville company. He was desperately enamoured 
ofthe actress who played columbine to his harlequin, and 
said to one of his friends, that were he perform without a 





| whole face to tremble when she was on the stage.” 


to follow him about like a dog; adding that he was | 


penne started back in horror; and, addressing a 


mask, his eyes would be seen to fill with tears, and his | 


away without bis hat, and it was\a long time ‘before 
he again paid his court to'a beauty vat-acféte de 
noce. ° ° a 
“ The number of theatres inthe diffrent de 

partments of France amounts to no!lessthan three 
hundred and twenty, not:including two in Algiers; 
only twenty-eight, towns, however; havé permanent 
troupes, the most important of the others) being 
visited each in turn by what ave:called: troupes 
d'arrondissements, and the smaller ones’ by strolling 
companies, In: London,: Berlin, Vierina; and; in- 
| deed, in almost every city in Europe, a French 
theatre has been established ;, nay more, the drame 
and the vaudeville, especially the latter, are now as 
popular in Rio Janeiro, the Havannah;:and! Bata~ 
via as they are in Paris... In the olden 
time, the question of the droits d'auteur was easily 
settled; the author receiving at: one pdyment the 
price agreed on for his manuscript, which: from 
that moment’became the: property of the manage- 
ment. In 1653 the actors of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, who had promised Tristan |’Ermite a hun- 
dred crowns for a cumedy colled ‘es Rivates,) re- 
fused to give more than fifty when they found that 
the piece was written by Quinault; the latteryhow- 
ever, eventually succeeded in obtaining one-ninth 
of the receipts on éach performance of his: comedy. 
Such was, indeed, the origin of what are now called 
the drotts d'auteur, though the means at’ present 
adopted of touching the same are not: quite so 
simple. According to the statutes -of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Association, first: established March’ 7, 
1829, and remodelled December 9, 1837, the draits 
of each member of the association ‘are’ collected, as 
well in Paris as in’ the provinces, by: two \special 
agents, who pay themselves fortheir trouble. by de- 
ducting two per cent im Paris, and fifteen per cent 
in the provinces, from the sums received by them, 
The income arising from these dues, which are pay- 
able not only during the lifetime of an author, but 
for twenty years after his death, is still farther in- 
creased by the profits: derived: from the sale of the 
tickets of admission to which he is entitled omeach 
performance of his pieces.* |The following is ‘the 
amount of droits paid to authors by the different 
Parisian theatres: at the Académie Royale; an 
opera in five acts is paid for at the rate’of 500 
francs for each of the first forty representations, 
and of 200 frances for every subsequent performance. 
The droits for short operas and ballets have been 
already named in our notice of that theatre.' The 
Théatre Francais gives one twelfth of the gross re- 
ceipts for pieces in four and five acts; an 
teenth for those in three acts, and a twenty-fourth 
for those in one or two acts. “The dues paid’by the 
Opéra Comique vary from one-sixth to oneveight- 
and-a-half of the receipts. At the Odéon, Vaude- 
ville, Variécés, Gymnase, and Palais Royale,'ati- 
thors receive twelve per cent deducted from the 
gross receipts. At the Porte Saint Martin, Atm- 
bigu, and Gaité, ten per cert. The Cirque Olyni- 
pique gives forty francs a-night for” important 
pieces, thirty-six francs a-night for pieces ‘in thrée 
acts during the first twenty-five representations, 
and twenty-four francs afterwards; eighteen frants 
for pieces in two acts, and thirteen“fratics for those 
in one act. At the Délassemens Comiques, thirty- 
five francs are paid for three pieces; forty fur four, 
forty-five for five, and «fifty-four for six: ‘The 
Théatre Beaumarchais gives ‘twelve francs ‘for im- 
portant pieces, eight francs for those in’ two'acts, 
and five francs f + those in one act.” 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
Ir the rest of the Book-Trade display as much ac- 
tivity as this branch has done and is doing,,next 
year will be one of marvellous productiveness:' and 
| we see it stated, with pleasure, that the annual 
sales of Messrs, Longmans and Murray haye,been 
ominous of much spirit and increasing demand 
and enterprise. 








*“ An author has aright to withdraw his piece from one 
| theatre and to give it to another, provided'that a year and 
| a day shall have elapsed since it was last performed.” 
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~The Charncea Roe — Mustrated by Otto Speckter 
(J. Murray); “is @ real tale of witcheraft, the chief 
feature in which is the pictorial illustration in the 
German style. With much ofits mannerism (restor- 
ing usito'the stiff earlier times of art, combined with 
pictoresque effects); and ‘some of its extravagance 
(witness the’ very'long’“ Lady,” in plate xi.), there 
areisome’ very pleasing designs; such as plate ii. 
ix: the'** Brother and Sister by the Waterfall,” and 
the “ King‘and the Heroine on Horseback,” which 
are sweetly-simplé, and prettily composed. 
The Firestde: a Domestic Tale. By Percy B. St. 
John (H. Ki-Thewis).—The scene laid in America, 
as ‘the writer has Hitherto done, and the story 
framed to inculcate ‘uséfal principles for promoting 
the happiness of' mankind. 

Picture Story-Books > Beanflower and Peablossom. 
Génins Goodfelfow—These two by C. Nodier; cuts 
by Tony Jolrannot. Life, §c. of Punchinello, by Oc- 
tave Feuillet Lady Bertha’s' Honey-broth, Alex. 
Damas; the cuts of: both by Bertall (Chapman and 
Hall), are adaptations from the French, smartly 
rendered, and made to apply to matters pertinent 
to-young English readers, ‘The profuse embellish- 
ments of ‘hundreds'of clever wood-engravings are 
likely to make them sticcessful rivals to native iu- 
ventions ofthe same class, which, in truth, they 
far overtop iv the character, spirit, and abundance 
of their ithustrations. 

Christmas and Christmas Carols. Pp. 30. Lon- 
don, T. B. Sharpe.—Very sweetly embellished with 
woodcuts, this ‘little work deserves a cordial wel- 
come at°this season, for its pious chansons of an- 
tique growth and usage. But we are yet more 
pleased with the introduction, which, though brief, 
interests us with its pleasant research. The origin 
of: the ‘word Carol” being discussed, the writer 
goes on to state: 

“ Henry VIL. in the third year of his reign kept 
his Christmas at Greenwich: on the twelfth night, 
afier high mass, the king went to the hall, and 
kept his estate at the table; in the middle sat the 
dean and those’ of the king’s chapel, who, imme- 
diately after his majesty’s first course, ‘sang a 
earall.”’ The earliest collection of Christmas carols 
supposed to have been published, is only known 
from: the last leaf of a volume, printed by Wynkyn 
de‘Worde in 1521. The majority of the medieval 
’ Christmas carels were ‘religious.’ Some of these, 
ina more or Jess interpolated and modernised 
state, have been handed down to us; and though, 
perhaps, wanting in interest to a refined mind, are 
sometimes admirable for their simplicity and ten- 
derness.” 

With reference to the festal songs, we are fur- 
ther told: 

‘*‘ Perhaps the most interesting of those extant 
is an Anglo-Norman carol of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ‘It is too long for insertion here, but it gives 
a very interesting picture of the gaiety and kindly 
feeling which the festival of the Nativity appears 
to have excited among all classes ; and dwells with 
much ‘satisfaction on the long list of Christmas 
dainties, and the proftision ofrich wines. Another 
of these secular carols was discovered in a ms. of 
the time of Henry VI. The song itself, however, 
from the style and spelling, may be assigned to a 
century earlier. ‘It seems,’ says Miss Lawrence, 
*to be sung in the week before Christmas, when 
the household maidens all busied themselves with 
dressing up the halls and chambers with ever- 
greens. The great hostility expressed towards ivy 
may be accounted for by the circumstance of its 
being used at funerals.” A few lines of this carol 
in modern orthography may not be uninteresting 
here :— 

“Nay, Ivy! nay, it shall not be, I wis; 

Let Holly have the mastery, as the manner is; 

Let Holly stand within the hall, fair,to behold ; 

Let Ivy stand without the door ; she is full sore a cold. 

Nay, lvy! &c, 

Holly and his merry men deftly dance and sing; 

lyy and her maidens are alway sorrow 


mg. 
‘“ Nay, Ivy! &e. 
7 Bory hath berries, is red as any rose, 
' ooking to the hunter, as through the wood he goes ; 





ne 





Ivy; 160; Lath berries, hut black as any sloe: 
Thither come the owls and eat them as they go. 
, Nay, lvy }? Bex 

The “ Boar’s-head Carol’ still sung ‘at Queén’s 
College, Oxford; is another of these social’ poems 
which have come down the stream of time;‘ but wé 
omit it, as well known, to give in conciusion (and 
the close of the introduction) “an amusing story 
related in Pasquil’s Jests, mixed with Mother 
Bunch’s Merriments, &c. 1609.—‘ There was some- 
time an old knight, who being disposed to make 
himself merry in a Christmas time, sent for many 
of his tenants and poor neighbours, with their 
wives, to dinner: when having made meat to be 
set on the table, would suffer no man to drink till 
he that was master over his wife should sing a carol, 
to excuse all the company: great niceness there 
was, who should be the musician; yet, with much 
ado, looking one upon another, after a dry hem or 
two, a dreaming companion drew out as much as he 
durst, towards an ill-fashioned ditty. When hav- 
ing made an end, to the great comfort of the be- 
holders, at last it came to the women’s table, 
where likewise commandment was given, that there 
should no drink be touched till she that was master 
over her husband had sung a Christmas carol; 
whereupon, they fell all to such a singing, that 
there was never heard such a catterwalling piece 
of music, whereat the knight laughed heartily, that 
it did him half as much good as a corner of his 
Christmas pie.’” 

The Yule Log for Everybody's Christmas Hearth. 
By the author of the ‘ Chronicles of the Bastile.’’ 
Illustrated by Geo. Cruikshank (Newby),—is a 
fairy tale, commingling with a dramatis persone 
principally in humble and low life. We have above 
noticed the spirit and abundance of the French pic- 
ture-books; and have now to say in praise of our own 
artist, in this little volume, that his Fairy Parlia- 
ment is worth a score of other subjects put alto- 
gether (for we know no artist who disposes of such 
a multitude of figures in so clear and perfect an 
individual style), and the other cuts full of his whim 
and fun, as well as of his fertile imagination and 
admirable execution. 


Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, by M. A. Titmarsh (Chap- 
man and Hall), is announced, per card, as for 
Friday the 19th Dec.; and yet, though there is 
such a mistake in the date of the At Home, every 
body invited seems to have attended, Mr. Thack- 
eray has, in this humorous jeu d'esprit, imperson- 
ated a considerable number of the snobbery classes, 
of whom the portraits, especially with the pencil, 
are at once ludicrous and true to their nature, 
The literary matter, with the exception of the 
hero, “ The Mulligan,” a rich piece of drollery, 
consists of but slight touches descriptive of, the 
characters who figure af full length in the various 
costumes and colours of habiliments familiar to 
every eye, and never more laughably represented. 
Many ofthem are not caricatures ; for, in fact, it 
is impossible to caricature the originals. The 
Authoress, the Poet, the Chev. of the Legion. of 
Honour, the German Lieutenant Baron, the Cava- 
lier Seul Bob Hely, Lord Methuselah, Miss Trot- 
ter, Ranville Ranville of the Foreign Office, the 
ancient maiden Miss Meggot, and all the rest of 
the company, including the family party of the 
Perkinses, dance over the pages in the most gro- 
tesque style, and under satirical traits, which will 
cause some of them to be identified as personal, 
though the artist-author may never have meant it, 
The Polk is superb, and no exaggeration: it was only 
a few evenings ago that we witnessed a quadrille 
(at 4 sort of Perkins’ soirée) where a vis-a-vis pre- 
sented an elderly gent. witha very bald head, and 
a younger man with cheeks and chin covered with 
the thickest black hair. When they approached 
each other in the creeping steps of the so-called 
dance, we could not help wishing that the mous- 
tachios and beard of the one should be magically 
transferred to the naked crown of the other; and 
then the old figurant would look rejuvenescent, 
and the ruffian genteel. But no: there they were, 





fit for Titmarsh, and just on. a, par With those he 


ngly delineated for our holiday 


has hére so diyerti 
entertainment. ' . sal . 

Freemasons’ Calendar aud Pocket- Book, London, R, 
Spencer.—-Two copies of this most, meritorious poc- 
ket-hook for the ensuing year have been prepared 
not Only for the Brethren, but for the uninitiated 
world at large, which dark world, will find in the 
Freemasons’ Calendar (exclusively of all the infor. 
mation which renders it peculiarly useful and ac. 
ceptable to the craft) all the usual almanac heads, 
filled and disposed in an ample and judicious man. 
ner. But to every mason we, must especially 
recommend the work, either the copiously inter. 
leaved copy for memoranda engagements and 
accounts, or that which is less (but sufficiently) 
adapted for conveniency’s sake, The profits are 
destined for masonic charities! Need we say 
more ? 

The British Almanac, for 1847, and the Companion, 
C. Knight.—To notice this Annual must be but to 
repeat our panegyric upon the care and diligence 
bestowed upon the collection, of its copious ma 
terials—the judgment in choice of subjects, and 
the skill in their arrangement. It embraces many 
points untouched by its competitors, and is more 
detailed and distinct on others of public interest, 
Altogether it retains its popular character, and 
justly claims the meed of very great utility, 

Spiers’ Universal Almanacis a fair sixpennyworth. 





MRS. TROLLOQPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Father Eustace. By, Mrs. Trollope., 3 vols, 
H. Colburn, 

Tur object of this book is te expose the system of 
the Jesuits as pervading. the civilised world, and 
imperceptibly interfering in small as well as great 
things, in private families as well as in govern- 
ments. Mrs, Trollope, represents the chief of the 
brotherhood as. sitting, Hke,a horrid, poisonous 
spider, in the, centre of his web at Rome, the 
threads and fibres being spread to the utmost ex. 
tremities of the universe. Sli obedience and 
the commission of any eyil.or sin, to. promote the 
cause of the Romish Church, as bound, up with the 
power of Jesuitism, are Jaid down as the funda- 
mental and unalterable laws of the society ; and in 
Father Eustace (after a, Father Ambrose, who pre- 
cedes him as an agent to a rich old English man- 
sion, Cuthbert, ,Castle,, whose. Catholic lord has 
married a Protestant lady), we have, the represent- 
ative of a disciple of.this school, devoted to its in 
terests; but oa imately ruined in, consequence of 
mere natural passions and doubts... Whether any 
parts of the description of the Jesuit-general, Scia- 
viatoli, and his sanctum at Rome, are real, or allo- 
gether fictitious, we have no means of knowing; 
but they are given with a strong air of veri-simill- 
tude. Throughout we may.say the numerous cha- 
racters are strongly drawn, both those, of the higher 
class, and the. more common, and amusiug; even 
to the extent, however, of a little coarseness and 
caricature. The heroine is one, of the .weakest.: 
Adelaide, though extraordimary, one, the truth of 
which may be acknowledged, especially. as itis 
vouched to be from the aie by. Mrs. Trollope, 
The conclusion will not be the most satisfactory to 
the majority of novel-readers; but,we will, not 
meddle with either their, gratification or disa 

poiptment in this respect. ;The gist uf the whole 
will appear from the following... The lady of Cuth- 
bert Castle, after the death of her lusband, thinks 
it better not to state her past sufferings to her only 
daughter ; and weare told: Lady Sarah was right 
It could have done nothing ,but, harm_had she at- 
tempted to describe to her young daughter all that 
she had endured in mind from. the, hour_in which 
she discovered, as she thought, that the idol of her 
heart, the hero of her imagination, the husband of 
her choice, and the Jover of her youth, who had 
taught her to feel’a, passion, as vel tas that 
which he himself displayed, was, instead of the 
bright, highly-gifted being she had imagined him, 
a Stern, narrow-minded bigot, the abject slave of 
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the community, of which he gloried in calling him- 
self a ‘ temporal coadjutor,” and a puling penitent 
for life, because he had yielded to a passion for 
her, which she had returned with all the undoubt- 
ing confidence and warm sincerity of her young 
and fervent nature. Tt could have done nothing 
put harm'to trace back, step by step, the progress 
of the cold blight that had fallen upon and can- 
kered to the very core every hope of happiness, 
every sensation of enjoyment in her heart, Nor 
would there have been more profit, had she taxed 
her nemory to shew how the deep, but smooth- 
gliding policy of the priest, appointed by the Je- 
suit-general as her husband’s confessor, had filled 
her cup of sorrow to the very brim, by teaching 
her to know more completely, day by day, that in- 
stead of her being the beloved of her husband’s 
heart, She was looked upon as a sort of living 
curse, permitted to remain at his side perhaps 
only as his earthly meed of punishment, for the sin 
he had committed’ in marrying her. * * # 

“No race, or rather no society, congregated on 
the surface of the earth, understand their own con- 
cerns’ better than do the inheritors of the power of 
Ignatius Loyola; and those who, under any cir- 
cumstances, presume to suspect them of doing less 
for the advancement of their power than they can 
do, are altogether blunderers and ignorami” [ig- 
norami ?}; 

Lady Sarah is readily reconciled to her loss, and 
feels Something likea bird let out of a cage; and 
Mrs. Trollope observes: “ Some people, perhaps, 
may think that this sort of exceeding happiness, 
upon the loss of a husband who had never posi- 
tively ill-used her, was by no means commendable ; 
and probably there are but few women true-hearted 
enough, even when téfe-d-téle with their own con- 
sciences, to acknowledge to themselves as frankly | 
as’ Lady Sarah’ de Morley did, how very glad she 
was ‘that the period of her wifehood was over. In 
trtith, many a worse husband than Mr. de Morley 
has’ made’ his wife less miserable ; and it must not 
bé forgotten, either, that she had mourned the 
wretchid monototty of the life they had led, more 
for her dawghter’s sake, than her own. Therefore, 
atleast a portion of the involuntary, inexpressible, 
but urideniable relief which she experienced, might 
fairly be set dowtl tmder the head of maternal af- 
fection.” rete 

We otight’ to have ‘mentioned, that the female 
children were by conttact to be educated in the 
Protestant’ faith—the males (of whom there was 
none) in that of the Roman Church. 

Of ‘the ‘comic: or ‘curicafura portions, the sub- 
joined may afford’ somé notion : ‘ 

“A very slight skétch of oné or two scenes which 
passed’ afterwards, will suffice to shew that the 
neighbourhood with which the long-secluded Lady 
Sarah “aid her young datighter were about to mix, 
in the hope of finding a great deal of social enjoy- 
ment, was not Very likely to answer their expecta- , 
tions, “In’orifet to give fitting precedence to rank, 
our first Visit ’sliall be made to the boudoir of the 
Dowager Countess’ of ‘Setterton, in which small, 
untidy—piot'to say ditty—little apartment, it was 
the custom of this-noble lady and her daughters to 
take their ‘morning ‘meal. ‘So, girls,” was her 
salutation tothé’ yong ladies as she entered it, ‘1 
bave made ‘you wait, F su eed but I could not 
come to breakfast till I had looked after the crape 
that I am ‘dying pink for your ball-dresses. They 
will ‘be beautiful, I promise you. And I promise 
you, into the batgain, that you will have nothing 
else for the faces.””* I wish to Heaven, ma’an,’ 
said Lady Margaret, ‘that if you will do such dirty 
jobs, you would not talk of them.’ ‘ Fiddle de 
dee!’ returned hér noble mother; ‘I have told you 
a thousand times over, and now I tell you again, 
that our rank’ is'a gteat deal too high to make it 
signify the least in’ the world what dirty jobs we 
do. If Madame Rowliead —Rowley— what is her 
horrid namé ?—weté she’ to set up.a dying concern 





like mine, I migtit confess, perhaps, that it would 
be raison de plus for calling her amonster. Buta 


duke’s daughter and an earl’s widow may do a vast 
number of things with impunity—your ladyship 
may take my word for it—that the blowsy relict of 
a cotton-spinner had better let alone. You must 
go to this ball; you must be well dressed. No, I 
don’t mean that, either; well dressed you can never 
be, till after you get married: but you may, and 
you must look beautiful and gay; but the ways and 
means, my dears, must be left to me.’ The two 
nobly-born young beauties exchanged looks of im- 
mense disgust, unseen by their bustling mamma, 
who was occupied in making tea for their break- 
fast. This done, and the three ladies being seated 
round the little table on which the particularly un- 
comfortable repast was spread, Lady Setterton 
said, ‘ Now, then, as I must sit still for a few mi- 
nutes, let me hear your opinion of these Cuthbert 
Castle people. What do vou think of Miss de 
Morley, girls, by way of a beauty?’ ‘1 think, 
ma’am, that no living being but yourself would 
ever think of cailing her a beauty,’ replied Lady 
Margaret, applying, from habit, her glass to her 
eye, in order to assist her in finding the knife 
which lay on the plate before her. ‘ That is, be- 
cause you are jealous of her, my dear,’ replied her 
mother; ‘which is great nonsense. For though 
she is quite perfect in her own particular style of 
beauty, you know, as well as I do, that she cannot 
be compared to either of you. Ofcourse, she wants 
the air noble. She has blood on one side, I know; 
but that wont do—one always sees the difference. 
So you need not trouble yourselves with any fears 
of rivalship. She never can rival my daughters. 
But tell me, how do you like her, and how do you 
like her mother?’ ‘As to her mother,’ cried Lady 
Louisa,.‘ I consider her as almost quite an old 
woman; and I never do pay any attention to old 
women.’ ‘And as to the girl,’ added Lady Margaret, 
‘she is not only, as you truly say, most completely 
mauvais ton, but one of the most odiously conceited 
and disagreeable creatures I ever met with, into 
the bargain.’ The dowager countess clapped her 
hands, and cried, ‘ Bravo! that is honest and sin- 
cere, to say the least of it; and, that I may follow 
so good an example, I will not pretend to say that 
I feel inclined to like either of them at all more 
than you seem to do.’ And then, setting down the 
teakettle, she added, with a pleasant smile at her 
own wit, ‘At any raté, we obey the Scriptures on 
this subject; for nobody can deny that we are of 
one mind in a house.’ ”’ 

We will not multiply our extracts, nor add to our 
remarks, farther than to say, that Father Eustace, if 
not one of the best, is not one of the worst, of the 
author’s productions. We speak of its execution, 
not of its design, which is too much of a theological 
nature not to class among our prohibited topics. 
It is, however, curious enough that, since the pub- 
lication of this work, the Worcester Herald and 
two foreign journals have contained extraordinary 
revelations of a kind to justify the attack upon 
Jesuitry. The book could not have a more genuine 
and unpremeditated puff. 





NEW VOLUME OF “ THE DOCTOR.” 
(Second notice: conclusion.) 

A coopLy number of pages are occupied with a 
review of the ancient writer on music, Mace, which 
is very amusing, and to musical readers may also, 
even at this time of day, be, if any thing can be, 
useful [We hope we can imitate the old style!]. 
Mr. Russell on room-building for acoustic perfec- 
tion has but fallen short of the venerable Mace. 

“Poor Mace formed the plan of a music-room, 
and hoped to have erected it himself; ‘but it 
pleased God,’ says he, ‘to disappoint and dis- 
courage me several ways, for such a work; as 
chiefly by the loss of my hearing, and by that 
means the emptiness of my purse, (iny meaning 
may easily be guessed at,) | only wanted money 
enough, but no good will thereunto.’ However he 
engraved his plan, and annexed a description of it, 
‘in hopes that at one time or other, there might 
arise some honourable and truly nobly -spirited 


person, or persons, who may consider the great 
good use and benefit of such a necessary conveni-~ 
ence, and also find in his heart to become a benefac- 
tor to such an eminent good work, for the promo- 
tion of the art and encouragement ofthe true lovers 
of it; there being great need of such a, thing, in 
reference to the compleating and illustrating. of 
the university schools.’ What, be designed.was, a 
room six yards square, having on each. side three 
galleries for spectators, each something more than 
three yards deep. These were to be one story 
from the ground, ‘both for advantage of sound, 
and also to avoid the moisture of the earth, which 
is very bad both for instrument. and strings ;’ and 
the building was to be ‘in aclear and very delightful 
dry place, both free from water, the overhanging of 
trees, and common noises,’ The room was for the 
performers, and it was to be ‘one step higher on 
the floor than the galleries, the better to convey the 
sound to the auditors ;’—‘ being thus clear and free 
from company, allinconvenience of talking, crowd+ 
ing, sweating, and blustering, &c. are taken away; 
the sound has its free and uninterrupted passage; 
the performers are no ways hindered; and the in- 
struments will stand more steadily in tune, (for no 
lutes, viols, pedals, harpsicons, &c., will stand in 
tune at such a time; no, nor voices themselves ;) 
for I have known,’ says he, ‘an excellent. voice, 
well prepared for a solemn performance, who has 
been put up in a crowd, that when he has been to 
perform his part, could hardly speak, and by no 
other cause but the very distemper received by 
that crowd and overheat.’ 

“The twelve galleries, though but little, would 
hold two hundred persons very well; and thus the 
uneasy and unbandsome accommodation, which has 
often happened to persons of quality, being crowded 
up, squeezed and sweated among persons of infe- 
rior rank, might be avoided, ‘which thing alone, 
having such a distinct reception for persons of dif- 
ferent qualities, must needs be accounted a great 
conveniency.’ But there was a scientific, conve- 
nience included in the arrangement; for the lower 
walls were to be ‘ wainscoted, hollow from the wall, 
and without any kind of carved, bossed, or rugged 
work, so that the sound might run glib and smooth 
all about, without the least interruption. And 
through that wainscot there must be several cons ° 
veyances all out of the room—by grooves or pipes 
to certain auditors’ seats, where the hearer, as he 
sate, might at a small passage, or little hole, re- 
ceive the pent-up sound, which let it be never so 
weak in the music-room, he (though at the furthest 
| end of the gallery) should hear as distinctly as/any 
| who were close by it.’ The inlets into these pipes 

should be pretty large, a foot square at least; yet 
| the larger the better without all doubt, and so the 
| conveyance to run proportionably narrower till it 
| came to the-ear of the auditor, where it need not 
be above the wideness of one’s finger end. ‘It 
cannot,’ says he, ‘be easily imagined what a won- 
derful advantage such a contrivance must needs be 
| for the exact and distinct hearing of music; with- 
| out doubt far beyond all that ever has yet been 
|used, For there is no instrument of touch, be it 
never so sweet, and touched with the most curious 
| hand that can be, but in the very touch, if you be 
| near unto it, you may perceive the touch to be 
heard; especially of viols and yiolins; but if you 
be at a distance, that harshness is lost and convey- 
| ed unto the air, and you receive nothing but the 
| pure sweetness of the instrument; so, as I may 
| properly say, you lose the body, but enjoy the soul 
|or spirit thereof.’ Such a necessary, ample, and 
| most convenient erection would become, he thought, 
any nobleman or gentleman’s house; and there 
might be built together with it as convenient rooms 
| for all services of a family, as*by any other con- 
trivance whatever, and as magnificently stately. 
Were it but once experienced, he doubted not but 
| that the advantages would apparently shew them- 
selves, and bé esteemed far beyond what he had 
written, or that others. could conceive. The-last 
| notice which we have of good Master Mace, is an 
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~ativertisemenr, dated London, 1090, fourteen years 
after’ the pubbicatioi of his boOR!? (818 8" 
odWDberésas dotting ‘new onder ‘the ‘sui: what a 
2 (Bellow Mace! would hive bedti fora’ meeting of the 
» British: Association 1 though? he’ was ‘not so ‘ana- 
igrammaticably giftéd ‘as’some “might not Father 
Salvator Miley aiid Father Loti Almerat, who were 
ichotly anusicians, have siyppéséd 'themstlves as clear- 
ly predestinated to be musical, as ever seventh son 
ofla Septiniaszthought hiitiself born' for the medi- 
cab profession, iftlicy iad remarked what Penrose 
discovered for thany, that their respéctive names, 
With :the:F) foroFriar préfixed, each ‘contained the 
lettérssof the six miUsiéall Hotes, nt; te, mi, fu, sol, 
oda, nnd ridtsa letter more or less'?”” 
Yo Butourhast coming quotation is that' which’ has 
piéased us \niost4! arid is, we think, ‘the’ best ex- 
ample of the genuine Dove spirit in this volume. 
‘ “shrew low much 
must have been rea’ to erable any one to pen 
Buch ' 


“AChapler of Kinys. 

“There are other monarchies’ im tlie inferior 
‘world besides! that) of the bees, tlidugh they lave 
not been registered by naturalists, nor studied by 
them. /:Foricxample; the king of the fleas keeps 
his:courtcat ‘Piberiaspas Dr. Clarke discovered to 
his costatd as Mr. Cripps will ‘testify for him. 
++ The king of the’ crocodiles “resides in- upper 
‘Egypt; ‘he-has ino tail; but"Dr. Southey has made 
one fer ihim:+The queen muscle may be fcund 
ratthe Fulkland Islands. 

nf Phe: oysters also have’their king, according to 
Pliny. ::'Theirsiseems to be a’ sort of patria:chal 
menarchy; the king, or peradventire the queen, 
oyster being distinguished ‘by its size’ and age, 
perhaps therefore the parent of the bed; for every 
bed, if /Piiny err:not, lus its Sovereign. In Pliny’s 
time the diver:made it’ his first business ‘to catch 
the royal oyster, because bis or ‘her majesty being 
ofigveat age und experience, was also possessed of 
marvelous’ sagacity, Which was exercised for the 
isafetyrofithe Commonweal; but ifthis were taken, 
‘the others! night be caught without difficulty, just 
as a swarm of bees'may be secured after the queen 
is: made prisoner.’ Seeing,’ however, that his oyster 
majesty! is'not to be heard of now at any of the 
woyster-thops’in London, nor kiiown at Colchester 
or Milton, it nay be’ that liberal opinions have, in 
‘the omarch of intellect, extended to the race of 
wysters, that moharchy has been ‘abolished among 
‘them, and that-republicanism ‘prévails at this day 
throughout all oystérdém, or atleast in those parts 
tof it» whic: 'be' ‘near the British ‘shores. It has 
been! observed also’ bya judicious ‘author that no 
suclicking ‘of the oysters: has been found in the 
West-Indian/ pear! fisheries. 

10! Theoking of the béars rules over a territory 
whiely is ow tle way to’ the desert of Hawaida; and 
Hatin Tai married is daughter, ‘though the said 
Hatin was long unwilling to become a Mac Mahon 
by marriage.’ 

nt Biwas told by the Sheikh Othman and his 
gon; two ‘piods’ and credible persons,’ says the 
traveller Ibn. Batista, “that the ‘monkeys have a 
leader'whom they follow ‘as if hé were their king 

this "was ‘in or ‘About his head is ‘tied a 
turban corposed' oP the’ Teaves of ‘trees (for a 


row) fad Hetreclines Uupén a’staff (whiclt is his | 


seeptreyy “Abhis! tight and’ Teft “hand ‘are four 





monkeys with réds i theif hands (told sticks), all 
of which stund°ae Kis Head Whenever the leading | 
monkey (is *najesty) Sits? His wives’and children | 
are ‘daily broliglié iit! ‘On’ théséoecasions, and ‘sit | 
down before him; then come a number of monkeys | 

i i ihy-wht it-and forma assem | 
Diy’ abou shital’*'A {fer this “each ’ of ‘them’ comes | 
with, a fiwe)/a terior or some oF thé Héuntain fruit, | 
which te throws down*before the ledder. He then | 


éuts’ (dining in’ pwiilic) like ‘thé Ring’ of France) | down, perhaps, by the cares of royalty’; that the | 


towether ‘with his wives and children, andthe ‘for | 
prineipal aionke gst they then? all disperse, ‘One 
of the Jogrées also hae mié Hat Ie ‘once saw the 
four tonkeys Standing inthe pretence of the 


after which they plucked off all his hair.’ . 
“The lion is the king. of beasts, ;, Hutchinson, 


Teader, and beating another, monkey; with, rods;, 
Oi} | ibApis, ner dohn, Ball, but, blaek bulb with yellow 
£arS,,.,, According, to. the, dames arehives,: x white 


‘however, opines that bulls may be, ranked in a | horse with yellow, eats and fulleyes is: king of the 


higher class; for helmets are. fortified with .their 
horns, which is a symbol of pre-eminence... Cer- 
tainly, he says, both the bull and lion discover ,the 
king, but the bull is a better and more. significant 
representative of a king than the, lion.. But 
neither bull nor lion is king of all beasts, for a 
certain person whose name being anagrammatised 
rendereth Johnny the bear, is notoriously the king 
of the bears at this time: even Ursa Major would 
not dispute his'title. And a certain honourable mem- 
ber of the House of Commons would by the tottle 
of that whole house be voted king of the bores. 


“The king of the codfish frequents the shores 


of Fipmark. He has a sort of chubbed, head, 
rising in the shape of a crown, his forehead. is 
broad: and the lower jaw-bone projects a little; 
in other parts he resembles his subjects, whom 
he leads and directs in their migrations. The 


Laplanders believe that the fisherman wha. takes 


him will from that time forth be fortunate, es- 
pecially in fishing; and they shew their respect 


for his cod-majesty when he is taken, by hanging 


him up whole to dry, instead of cutting off his head 
as they do to the common fish,—In Japan the 
Tai, which the Dutch call Steenbrassem, is the 
king of fish, because it is sacred to their sea-god 
Jebis, and because of its splendid colours, and 


also, perhaps, because of its exorbitant price, it 
being so scarce, that for a court entertainment, or 


on other extraordinary occasions, one is not to be 
had under a thousand cobangs. 

*“ Among the Gangas or priests of Congo, is one 
whose official title is Mutuin, and who calls him- 
self king of the water, for by water alone he pro- 


fesses to heal all diseases. At certain times all | 
| birds; but notwithstanding; the, authority of, Hor- 


who need his aid are assembled on the banks of a 
river. He throws an empty vessel in, repeats 
some mysterious words, then takes it out full, and 
distributes the water as an universal medicine. 
“The herring has been called the king of fish, 
because of its excellence ; the herring, as all Dutch- 
men know, and as all other men ought to know, 
exceeding every other fish in goodness, There- 
fore it may have been that the first dish which used 
to be brought to table in this country on Easter- 
day was a red herring on horseback, set in a corn 
sallad.— Others have called the whule, king of fish. 
But Abraham Rees, D.D. and F.R.S., of cycto- 
pedian celebrity, assures us that the whale, not- 
withstanding its piscine appearance, and its resi- 
dence in the waters, has no claim to a place among 
fishes. Uncle Toby would have whistled ‘lilla- 
ballero at being told that the whalé was not a fish, 
The said Abraham Rees, however, of the double 
Dees, who is, as the advertisement on the cover 
of his own Cyclopedia informs us, ‘ of acknowledged 
learning and industry, and of unquestionable ex- 


perience in this (the cyclopedian) depatiment of 


literary labour,’ candidly admits that the ancients 
may surely be excused for thinking whales were 
fish. But how can Abraliam Rees be excused for 
denying the whale’s claim to a place among rhe 
inhabitants of the great deep, which was appointed 
for him at the creation ? “ ‘But thé great fish who is 
undoubtedly the king of fish, and’ of all creatures 
that exist in the sea, whales, mermen and -maids 
incltided, is the fish’ arez, which Ormuzd created, 
and placed in the Water that surrounds Hom, the 
king of trees, to protect that sacred arboreal ma- 
jesty against the great toad seit'there’ by Afriman 
to destroy it. 

“It is related in the satne arehives of cosmo- 
gony, that the king of the goats'is a white goat, 
who carries his head in a’ melancholy and’ ¢ogita- 
bund’ position, regarding ‘the ground,=~ weighed 


king of the sheep has his left ear white, — from 
whence it may appear, that the royal muttowisa 


black sheep, which the reyal ram of the fairytales 
is nor: ‘that the king of the camels has two white: 





eans,; and,.that, thenking of theiibulls is neither 


horses ;, doubtless ., the ,;mythologi¢al ; horse king 
would acknowledge Nobs for -his.vicegerent., "The 
ass king is also; white ;. bis} asiningo majesty: has no 
vicegerent, . The.number, of competitors being 50 
great that he has appointed,a.xegeney.; The kine 
of dogs. is yellow. The king.of; hares red, 7 

“ There. are. kings among the. otters. in» the 
Highland waters, and, also; among: their relations 
the sea otters,, The royal, otter, is: larger than, iis 
subjects, and has a white, spot, upon. the breast, 
He. shuns observation, which jit ‘is; sometimes pro- 
vident. for kings to do, especially under such 
circumstances. as his, for, his.skincis ‘in: great re. 
quest among soldiers. and, sailors; it: is. supposed 
to ensure victory, to,secure.the wearer from being 
weunded, to-be a prophylactic in: times: of conta. 
gious sickness, and a preservative in shipwreck. 
But it is not easy to find an ‘otter-king;, and when 
found, there is danger in, the act, of regicide, for he 
bears a charmed life... The moment ini which hes 
killed proves, fatal, to, some other, ¢reature, either 
man or beast, whose; mortal ‘existenee) is -mysteri. 
ously linked with his... The, nature ofthe otter 
monarchy has not been, described 5~it:is evident, 
however, that his ministers have, mo loaves: tc idis- 
pose of,—but then they have plenty:of fishes; 

“ The ant, who, when Solomon, entered -thewwal- 
ley of ants with his armies of Genii and; menanil 
birds, spoke to the nation of ants, saying; O.ants, 
enter ye not your habitations, Jest Solomon, and 
his host tread you.under foot, and perceive jitmot, 
—that wise. pismire is said by,cvrtain \commenti- 
tors upon the, Koran, to, have. been the queen of 
the ants, 

“ Men, have: held the eagle’ to be. the king: of 


ace, the gods, knew otherwise, for they appointed 
the tchamrosch,to, that dignity.at the beginsing, 
Some. writers, indeed, would shave-the Jeagle:tadie 
queen; upon, the; extraordinary, ground (that iall 
eagles are hens,;,.though,/ ia. what| manner: the 
species is perpetuated these , pexsons;|liaye :nobat 
tempted to. shew,., The cartion crows, of Guiana 
have their king, who,is.a white crow, (rana, avisin 
ferris) and has. wings, tipt..with; black.o:Whena 
flight, of these birds argive/at the prey Mhicli they 
have scented, from, afar,,,hawever ravenous) they 
may, be, they keep, .at,.a,respectful distance -from 
the banquet, till, bis carrion, majesty-bas satisfied 
himself,,, But, there.is another; bird.in Seuth! Ame: 
rica, whom all the: birds of, prey. of; every.specics 
acknowledge for their natural sovereign, and carry 
food to him.in his nest, as, their; tributes 

“ The king. of the elks is so,huge,ianelk that 
other, elks look . like, ..pismixes . besitle: bin: His 
legs are so.long, and,his strength withat.sneb, that 
when the snow, lies eight, feet deep; it; does) notin 
the Jeast impede his, pace,,;, Me has an jarmignowing 
out of his; shoulder, and, a )large; suite -who attend 
upon him, whereyer,he, goes,iand render chimoall 
the service he requires ehand vd mo i 

“ | have never heard anything concerning the 
king of the crickets,.exceps ipsa; rodomontade of 
Matthew. .Merrygreeks,,.who, said: Ralph, Rotster 


Doister, "7 2ick .Di1OW A@SI9SMONE fs 
, “bet him on Christmas day 33] 
That he crept ina hole, and had not aw, ord to say 
Among the many. jmages,of, Baal, one was the 
form,or .representation: of a fy ;:and shence, ‘says 
Master Perkins, he. ,is,called. Baalzebub,, the! lord 
of flies, because, be, was thought :to,,be: the chielest 
flyin’ the world), that, is,-hei was beld:to-be tie 
king, of the flies,,, L,wish, ther king \ofsthe, spiders 
would catch him... syvpyo 2irl bostels a 3 
“The king of, the peacocks may, be; read of im 
the fairy tales... The Japanase name for a erane 1s 
Tsun, and the, common people inithat country al- 
ways give that. bird the same title -whiclvis given 
to their first secular emperpyy sr beini-sama, WY 
great lord crame.,, oo syad ow) — 3rw7 wit" 
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it6cThe basilisk) or erowned’ céckattice, who’ is 


the chick of a'cock's egg) ts wecoutited the King of 


serpents?’ And as ithas been said that there is no 
cotk eagle;'s6 upon! more probable cause ‘it’ is af- 
firmed that! there is ‘no female ‘basilisk, that is, no 
hénatrice, ‘the ‘cock “laying “only male eggs. But 
the most venomous of this kind is only an earthly 
and mortal vigegerent, for the true king of ser- 
pents'is named Safic-ha-naga, and formerly held 
his courtin Chacragiri, a mountain in the remote 
parts of the east, where he and his serpentine sub- 
jects were oppressed by the rational eagle Garuda. 
In:the spirit of-an‘imperial eagle, Garuda required 
from’ them \ai8erpent every day for his dinner, 
which was ‘regarded by the serpents as a most un- 
pleasant tribute, especially by such as were full- 
grown and in’ good! condition ; for the rational 
eagle being large and strong enough to carry 
Vishnu on his’ back, expected always a good sub- 
stantial snake, sufficient forameal. Sanc-ha-naga, 
like va: patriot-king, endeavoured to deliver his 
liege subjects from this consuming tyranny; the 
attempt) drew upon him the wrath of Garuda, 


-whichowould soon have been followed by his ven- 


geance; ‘and the king of serpents must have been 
devoured himself, if he and all the snakes had 
novretited, as\fast as they could wriggle, to Sanc- 
ha-vana; in’ Sane-ha-dwip, which is between Cali 
atid the*sea; ‘there they found an asylum near the 
palace of Carticeya, son of the mountain goddess 
Parvats) and'‘commander of the celestial armies. 
Carticeya' ‘is ‘more powerful than Garuda, and 
therefore the divine eagle is too rational to invade 


\themowhile’ they are under his protection. It 
.would°have' been’ more fortunate for the world if 


the king of serpents had not found any one to pro- 
atever his merits may be towards 
his subjects, he is a most pestilent potentate: the 
ibreath: of his nostrils is'a fiery wind which destroys 
andi consumes all creatures and all herbs within an 
hundred*yojarias of his ‘abode ; and which, in fact, 
is) the ‘simoom, ‘so fatal to ‘those who travel in the 
deserts.*‘The'sage Agastya for atime put a stop to 
this! evil } forche, by tlie virtue of his self-inflection, 
obtained such power that he caught Sanc-ha-naga, 
and carried him about’ in an earthen vessel. That 
messel} however; must lave been broken in some 
unhappy‘hour, for the fiery’ and” poisonous wind is 
now as ‘frequent ase¥er in the deserts. 

yod* The! H itsdoos say 'that'whoever performs yearly 
and daily rites in’ honour of the king’ of the ser- 
pentspwill acquire immense riches. This king of 
thee serpentsy’ P sdy,''to ‘wit Sanc-ha-naga,—(or 
Sané-ha+miuclhiay as he’ is also callec from the shape 
of his moutiy resembling that of a shell) —because 
there is another king of the serpents, Karkotaka 
by name, whori'tlie’sage Narada, for deceiving 
him, punished ‘once by ‘casting him into a great 
fité, andi‘confiaing him’ ‘there by a curse till he 
was debivered’ini the manner which the reader may 
findbrelated if the 14th book of Nelaand Damarante, 
as translated ‘by Mr. Milman from the Sanscrit. 

i Phe locusts; aceording to Agur in the book of 
Proverbs; >havé no°king, although ‘they go forth 
all of them by bands. Perhaps their form of 
governmenthas changed; for the Moors of Morocco 
infotm) usthat’ they have’a’sovercign, who leads 
forth theitjinfumerable' armies; and as his nation 
belongs to the Mahometan world, his title is Sultan 
Jereed. 

“The rose is the queen of the garden— 

i 28 O00 Optebercedite flores} 

(oHortormmn regina suos‘ostendit honores” Rapin. 

| Bainpfield@ Moore Catew was king of the beg- 
gars;'dnd James Bosvill Was King of the gypsies. 
He liesoburied ait’ Rossington, churchyard, near 
Doncaster} ahd for’ niatiy'years the gypsies from 
the South visited his grave annually, and among 
other rites poured'’a flagor of ale’ upon ‘it. 

» 4 Phere was @ pérsénage ‘at Oxford who bore in 
that university the distinguished title of Rex Raf- 
forum.« After taking his ‘degree he'exchanged it for 
that ofithe Reverend. 

“ The scurre,—(we have no word in ‘our lan- 





guage which designates men who profess and de- 
light in indulging an ill-mannered and _,worse- 
minded buffoonery,)—the scurre also have their 
king. He bears a baron’s coronet. 

“The throne of the dandies has been vacant 
since the resignation of the personage dignified 
and distinguished by the title of Beau Brummel. 

“ By an advertisement in the Times of Friday, 
June 18, 1830, I learned that the beautiful and 
stupendous Bradwell ox is at present the ‘ truly 
wonderful king of the pastures,’ the said king ox 
measuring fourteen feet in girth, and sixteen feet 
in length, being eighteen hands high, and five years 
and a half old, and weighing four thousand five 
hundred pounds, or more than five hundred and 
sixty stone, which is nearly double the size ot 
large oxen in general. 

“ Under the Twelve Casars, (and probably it 
might deserve the title long after them,) the Via 
Appia was called the queen of roads. ‘Lhat from 
Hyde Park Corner is regina viarum in the 18th 
century.” 

“* Faster Sunday has been called the king of 
days; though Christmas- day might dispute the 
sovereignty, being in Greek the queen-day of the 
Calendar. ‘H BaciAlooa juepa Justin Martyr calls 


t. 

“Who is king of the booksellers? There is no 
king among them at this time; but there is a di- 
rectory of five members, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green in the East ; the Emperor Mur- 
raylemagne, whom Byron used to call the Grand 
Murray, reigned alone in the West, till Henry 
Colburn divided his empire, and supported the 
station which he had assumed by an army of trum- | 
peters which he keeps in constant pay. If the 
books had a king, that monarchy must needs be 
an elective one, and the reader of these volumes 
knows where the election would fall. But litera-'| 
ture being a republic, this cannot be the king of 
books. Suffice it that it is a Book for a King, or 
for our sovereign lady the Queen.” 





LYCIA: BY LIEUT. SHARPE AND PROF. FORBES. 
Havine three weeks ago, on the publication of 
this work, introduced it to our readers, and afforded 
them an example by which to form some judgment 
of its diversified and interesting contents (mingling 
the elucidations of antiquities and modern science 
most “‘ brotherly” together), we have since made a 
careful examination of each subject with the view 
to further notice. But the rest of the archzolo- 
gical and scientific world have been, meanwhile, 
as busy in devouring the two volumes as we (with 


‘our many pressing duties) could have been; and, 


go where we will, we find that we have already 
been anticipated in a full acquaintance with the 
book.* This abbreviates, if it does not supersede 
our task ; and we shall therefore be very brief in 
enumerating a few of the points so ably and scho- 
larly handled by the authors, after being brought 
to light by recent enterprising travels in Asia 
Minor. Homer and Herodotus are the earliest 
authorities from whom we gather information re- 
specting the Lycians, Carians, Xanthians, Milyans, 
and other people of this fertile region: a separate 
and comprehensive history of which, from the earliest 
times, would be worthy of a Gibbon or a Robertson. 
The connexions of Persian, Grecian, and Roman, 
which perplex the antiquary, whilst they add to the 
intricacy, and difficulty of research, provoke the 
mind to the utmost exertion for the sake of clear and 
conclusive explanation of the mysteries involved 
in the history and philology of the land. The 
Median language is, in our opinion, the key by 
which most of these secrets may be opened; and 
we would refer the oldest inscriptions and coins 
to that tongue; but it would be well, at the same 
time, not to overlook the claims of the Pheenician 
to at least a marked share of consideration. 





* We may also observe, as a reason for not going more 
at length into the matter, that most of the principal ques- 
tions discussed have been mooted at public societies, and 





reported upon in the Lit. Gaz, 


The natural history of; Lycia:is,.asi might be ex- 
pected, admirably. illustrated by Prof, Forbes iwho, 
hy, the by, ought, to,.tell,us something ‘about: the 
puzzling driguetra, of. the! ancient coinage, seeing 
that it has its counterpart.in the three-legged:sym- 
bol of his native Man.; The,fossil.,remains.are also 
scientifically elucidated by the’ same) competent 
investigator. j 

The Appendix: of Inscriptions) is-ofithe -highest 
value; and the remarks upon.them Jay the founda- 
tion for much future discovery, till, we:trust, we 
shall arrive at their undoubted interpretation.' The 
bilingual texts already.admit of clear translation 
and understanding.,, We, shall-only add, that the 
maps and engravings of every kind are wortliy of 
the sterling character of the two volumes) which 
they illustrate. 





MECHANICS, 

Turning and Mechanical Manipulation, §c. B 
Charles Holtzapffel. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1028, 
Holtzapffel and Co. 

IN an age so pre-eminently addicted to the Useful, 

and in which mechanical science and manipulation 

are carried to such high perfection, a:work of this 
kind is entitled to, and sure to receive) a cordial 
reception from the public. The author is a dis- 
tinctly practical and quite as distinctly a very in- 
genious man. He is perfectly conversant not only 
with the origin and original qualities of whatvhe 
recommends, and the reasons for employing this or 
that, but he could shew the best actual. work with 
the means he describes, ‘There are no blindytheo- 
ties in these. volumes: all’is real, straightforward, 
to the purpose, and applicable. No better charac- 
ter could be given to a production of the class. 

The.first volume was published some time ago, 
and has reached a second, edition, The: second 
volume has recently issued from the press; and 
the work is an 1 to ist of six vol 

Of the scope of the whole, from what is now before 

us, we cannot give a more fair, and true account 

than Mr. Holtzapffel does himself,.1t is agreat 
code of general reference and. practical instruction 
on the lathe and various mechanical. pursuits: fol- 
lowed by amateurs; and where they are: followed, 
as we have seen, very delightful recreations from the 
toils of life. The products are either ornaniéntal 
or convenient articles; and grace and taste are 
excited to render them objects of praise: forstheir 
beauty, where they are not, perhaps, more laudable 
for the skill displayed in improving: common: ma- 
terials in regard to form and utility, . The two 
volumes present above one. thousand, woodcuts; 
which, with the text, might certainly be designated 
by the attractive title of “‘ Turning, Made. Easy 4” 
for we can conceive nothing more complete.| But 
this testimony is due to the first volume, alone; 
which, after affording every instruction in‘turnery, 
in its last chapter takes up the more important 
subject of engineering, and leaves it to the mext 
volume to proceed with the exhaustion of that won- 
derful branch of industry—machinery, tools of every 
sort, cutting, boring,screwing, sawing, filing, punch+ 
ing,—acting on wood, metals, or. other, bodies— 
their manufacture, their application, and their per+ 
formances furnish chapter after, chapter, of such 
intelligence, that we think nothing need. be sought 
beyond what is here Jaid down and;expounded, 

The author, we observe, has produced. several 

clever inventions; and has undoubtedly shewn ia 

capacity to teach others,to comprehend all the 
business of mechanical manipulation, and emulate 
his ingenuity. 








China, No. 1 (Madden),—-A, glance at; the, first 
proof of this work by Mr,,.Montgomery, Martin, de~ 
monstrates that, like all, his, productions, the his- 
tory of China from, his, pen, will, be, replete, with 
every kind of “ political, commercial, and ,soeial’’ 


information, . It promises to,be a work of sterling 
value, This first part embarks upon topography, 
population, production, revenue, and the banking 
system. The research is most laudable. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTEER) AND 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE NEW PLANET LE VERRIER, 
Fo. the Editor of the Literary Gazetie. 
,27 Mornington Place, Nov. 30, 1846. 

Sirni—In, the excellent work of the “ Library of 
Useful Knowledge,” on Natural Philosophy, vol. 
iii, History of Astronomy, p. 109, there is a re- 
mark whieh may help astronomers to settle the 
mythological, addendum to the above. ‘* Lalande 
proposed to give it (the planet Herschel) the name 
of its discoverer ; but that which appears to have 
finally prevailed is the name of Uranus, applied 


frofn - mythological . analogies., In, the Greek fa- |. 


bles, Uranus, the eldest of the gods, was the father 
of Saturn, as the latter was of Jupiter: in the 
polar system, the new planet, the most distant of 
all, lies.beyond Saturn, as the latter does beyond 
Jupiter. We owe this elegant denomination to 
the German astronomers; it was first used in the 
tables of Wuron, and was subsequently adopted by 
the French Board of Longitude.” 

But as the magnificent discovery of M. Le 
Verrier proves that Uranus is not,‘ the most dis- 
tantof all,’’ let us inquire whether mythological 
analogies supply a denouination fit to precede 
that of “ the eldest of the (Grecian) gods?” This 
question is.answered in the Pheenician history of 
Sanchoniatho, where Elioun or Hypsistus (as men- 
tioned to you in my note of Octover 12th) appears 
as father of Uranus, followed by Cronus or Saturn, 
and Zeus or Jupiter, as in the Greek and Roman 
systein. 

Let us, therefore, hope to see this appropriate 
prefix to Le Verrier adopted in our astronomical 
tables, whether the Elioun of Sanchoniatho, or the 
Hypsistus.of Philo Byblius the Greek translator, 
a name doubly appropriate to the highest known 
planet; while, should future discovery give us a 
still higher one, its paternal claims will remain; 
and it will be then time enough to ask who was 
the grandfather of Uranus ?—a question which the 
readers of Ancient Fragments will, however, have 
no difficulty in answering. —I am, &c. 

Isaac CuLLIMoRE. 

Posiscripium.—There would be something ridi- 
culous in not having an appropriate mythological 
prefix to follow the ancient list incorporated into 
our, weekly calendar. We have Uranus, Herschel; 
Ceres, Piazzi; Vesta aud Pallas, Olbers; Juno, 
Harding ; and Astrea, Hencke. Let us therefore 
have, Hypsistus, Le Verrier, to follow these and 
the rest whose sir-names are lost in the ages of the 
Autochthones, and may have been Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, not forgetting the 
patriarchess Dinah, and the. moon,—for any thing 
that may appear to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I. C, 


ROYAL PALACE FOR THE QUEEN. 
rT To the Editor of the Literary Gazetle. 
Mv pear S1r,—Why cannot London shew a palace 
for the Sovereign of the British empire? Buck- 
ingham House, it appears, does not as yet deserve 
the name ; and I quite agree to this sentence myself. 
Itis deficient in accommodation in every way; and 
is of such an extraordinary architectural arrange- 
ment, that it may be fairly said of it, that it is a 
specimen: ofa building:which has no front! Well, 
then, may we congratulate ourselves that a sum of 
money: lias been voted to increase it. But what | 
‘write for isy to:point out the evil of patchwork addi- 
tions to public buildings, and. the superiority, nay 
the necessity, of proceeding on a plan. Who does 
mot know: that» for every succeeding) occupier to 
pull down, to: add, or to alter'a palace so as to suit 
his own wants or taste, is the way to waste money, 
and produce no effect but incongruity and ugliness ? 
Whereas; to Zay:out.a plan judiciously .at first, and 
for every one in-his:tutn todo what he can to bring 
the whole-to completion;:exhibits the beautiful 
sight.of a magnificent, uniform, and consistent com- 
position gradually grewing up to'perfection. There 
appears every probability of the patchwork plan 





(diruit, a@dificat, mutlat ‘quadrata> rothniis! “how | tropelis and its edifices, - Wilk you, my dear sir, 
apt!) being adopted in. the present’ case, to the take\the matteran hand 2s, Wiliyou permit me to 
great dismay of all who feel‘an interest in our me-} suggest evenobut'a hint fora general plan ? 


Cc . 




















A 


AB Grand fagade towards St. James’s Park. 


Low n at S over Z. The entrance solvly for members of 
EFGU Present building at Buckingham Louse. 


BEHK Space filled up where triumphal arch now the royal family being doors cast in bronze. a 
stands. The state apartments should be on a most gigan- 
CD Grand gallery for sculpture below, and for paint-| tic scale, considering the crowds tliat crush in at 


ings above, after the pattern of those at the Louvre, 4 t 9 Sher” 
open from C to D, and forming a means of communi- levees—not one less than 200 feet by 100 feet. The 


cation between the various parts of the palace—a sort | hall S about 150 feet by 50 feet, open from ground 

of grand corridor. _, _|to top, having a groined roof of white marble rest. 
HGNO Grand square or central court containing | ing on Corinthian columns of the same, the groin- 

equestrian statues on elaborately composed pedestals, |." 1 Shed itt sal | 5 

ofthe four Georges, emblematical of the events of their | ings deeply enriched with sculptured ornaments; 

reigns. the marble to come from Paros, which the Grecks 
Q Present court. will gladly exchange for gold. 


P_ One corresponding to it. e: . 4 « (NQ 
RR Carriage entrances into grand court. Now, sir, something of this kind would be worthy 
S Grand entrance-hall, communicating with state-apart- | of the position our sovereign holds among those of 


ants hy > ires Seine aver p i ‘ L 
paoem See staircases rising over RR, and allow-| other nations, and would enable her. Majesty to 
TT entrances underneath for carriages to set down | teceive her ambassadors. and, nobles in becoming 


_Visitors at, , state and comfort; and if, begun on a_plan pre- 
VV _, maznificent state reception rooms, &¢. Xe. Ke. viously laid down will infallibly be accomplished, 
WW Chapel royal, open from ground-floor to roof, but PEE ] Deel hing halla 

having galleries and boxes, into which there are doors | 404 that in no very Jong tine; for a thing ball cone 
from the state-apartments for the royal family. The | does, by the very sight.of it, urge one to go on till 
household and the public being admitted on the | jt is, finished; but when, each amuses himself by 
i es oll gaaaal from which there are no ascents pulling down. his, predecessor's, work, such effects 

- of ve + e 
XXXX Gateways, or arched communications, which | are produced as cause, England. to be considered 
might be altered to elsewhere. hardly to be, escaped out of. barbarism by the na- 

The facade AB might of course be varied, ad-|tions of the, Continent. . I beg especially to call 

mitting of all varieties of constructions; but as in| your attention to,that, part, of the plan, the Gallery 
my opinion, and I doubt not general opinion, the }of Art CD, after the, fashion,of the Louvre—the 
richest, most elegant, and most magnificent effect | basement story wholly for offices, &c..except in the 
that architecture can produce, is a row of Corin-| hall and chapel, and ;long.gallery.--Hoping you 
thian columns with its entablature ; this would be} will make something, of this, 1am, &c. 


the predominant feature, with a grand centre-piece ATTICUS, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCLETY. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. Dec. 14th.—Lord Colchester inthe chair. Colonel 
We have inquired into the reports that Sir John | Jackson read the first’'part ofa paper written by 
Franklin had landed at the Mackenzie River, and | himself, “ On the history, and’ in explanation, of the 
shaped his course to return through the territories | various modes of representing the liilts, atid the re- 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and found, as we | liefofthe ground ingeneral, on topographical maps.” 
suspected, that they are altogether groundless, and | The Colonel stated seVeral considerations to shew 
the Hudson’s Bay people know nothing of any lhow desitable it is’ that’ the ifréegulariti¢es ‘of the 
such movement. It is possible that the expedition | surface of a country should’ be adequately deline- 
may have got through last summer, and Sir John! ated upon maps; but notwithstanding all that has 
be on his way from Kamschatka to Petersburgh; | been attempted in’ this bratich’ of att, it ‘still re- 
and in that case we would not give up the hope of mains a desideratum 80 ‘to’ represetit hills upon a 
seeing him till the close of the year. But it is | flat surface, as not’ only to pledse the eye, but to 
more than probable that they have not been able | satisfy the judgment ‘by geometric accuracy. The 
to get through last season, which appears to have | importance of indicating Mountain Chains was not 
been unfavourable to icy navigation ; and that they | overlooked by the first delineators of countries; 
are again shut up for the winter so far to the north | they endeavouted to reptesent mountains, or at all 
as to prevent their communicating with the es-/ events to point ont’ their position and direction. 
tablishments of the Hudson’s Bay Company on, The mode adopted was, to suppose the eye of the 
the farthest shores of the continent of America. | spectator to be in’ the plate’ Of the map, and to 
If so, we have no reason to entertain any fears for| mark the mountains ‘by a continuous row of emi- 
their safety or ultimate success; but should we | nences—a sort of profile or Vertical section; giv- 
not hear of them by the end of 1847, it would be jing, however, a perspiéctive appearance, by shading 
time to take measures to send after them, which, {commonly the rout sidé of each individual rise. 
however, we feel confident will not be necessary, | This method, bad us it is, has Been continued with 
but that we shall have good accounts of them long | very little alteration, as‘far as geographical maps 
before that date, are concerned, down almost'to out own time, as we 
see in the maps of Danville, Bénnel, Pallas, &c. 
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JOURNAL) OF /RHE-BELLES LETTRES. 
The last improvement has beea the adoption, of a) exactly as the angles of inclination of the surfaces | horizontal projection of the curves of greatest slope. 
pird’s ‘eye view, and an/arbitrary mode:dfishading; | themselves. ' Col, Jackson ably explained and il- | These twodata, with the horizontal distances, sup- 
by which, ‘however; something: like comparative , lustrated that. these principles were merely arbi- | ply all that is needed to obtain a correct profile, 
importance in regard to the height or to:the steep- | trary, or at least founded upon only a partial and | provided, however, that all be drawn with mathema- 
ness of mountains is shewn—positive -eleyations | incomplete view of natural phenomena. He | tical accuracy; and it is to be regretted that this 
being occasionally given in figures. ‘ But geogra- | shewed how the eye, looking down vertically, re- great accuracy, upon which the whole of the ad- 
phical maps-scarcely admit of any- thing more, on | ceives no more of the reflected light from the sur- vantages of the system depends, is hardly ever 
account. of their. scale; though doubtless..they. are | face at 5° than from that at 45°; and how the attainable in practice. goer ; 
capable of improvement. It is in topographical or | amount of vertical illumination was in the exact) The whole subject was illustrated by admirable 
chorographical maps alone that we can expect a ratio of the cosines of the angles. This latter pro- | diagrams, by curious an¢gieht maps, including Pizzi- 
correct view of the asperities ofa country. Never- | portion is very different from that of the system; ! gani’s and the Hereford map, and by Col. Oberrist’s 
theless, in some countries topographical maps are | and in reality we find that the illumination for an | map of Saxony, &c. &¢.' The second part of the 
only picturesque representations of the irregulari- | angle of 60°, for instance, is exactly half of what it is | paper will embrace the contour system, and ‘the 
ties ofthe surface by light and shade—the lines | for the horizontal; whereas, according to the sys- | system of hatched lines as now adopted in Fratice, 
of light being supposed to come to the surface at | tem, the illumination for this angle cannot be ex- | with others lately proposed. n 
an angle of 45°, or onthe map to come from the left | pressed, as even 45° is supposed wholly unillu- | ; te 
hand upper corner; and the intensity of the shade | mined. The relative proportions of light and shade SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
being increased, not according to the degree of the | being determined, the shading is effected by etched | Dec. 16h. —Dr. Roget, vice-president, ‘in’ the 
slope, but according to the height of the mountain. | lines or strokes varying in thickness, in length, and | chair. The secretary read an address from the 
This method is still employed in the Ordnance | in proximity, but bearing no relation to the diree- | Council, which gave a retrospect of the proceed- 
maps. The most beautiful map on this plan with | tion of the slopes; the scale being absolute black ings of the past year, and the proposals of the 
which Colonel Jackson is acquainted, is the map of|to represent all slopes of 45° and upwards, | Council for the future. It stated that formerly the 
Sardinia, by General Marmora. The shading is ef-| while the intermediate slopes, represented by the | Society, as is well known, stood alone as the one 
fected by hatched lines in the direction of the great- | tints, descended by grades of 3° to the horizontal, | active scientific, mechanical, and artistic Socicty 
est slope;,,and the strength of the shade is given | which was white. This was the plan of the early | of London, the Royal Society being the only other 
either hy approaching lines of equal thickness, or, | part of the survey; but by Lehman’s method the in any analogous position.” That now, however, 
keeping the distance every where the same, by | scale advances by grades of 5°. For any given | that great field is happily full of co-operating so- 
thicker lines. Sometimes both of these methods | angle the draughtsman can always ascertain the | cieties, each labouring on some one subject, for- 
are employed simultaneously ; sometimes the lines | proportion which must exist between the thickness | merly a mere dependent on its vast territory. 
are straight, and sometimes wavy, according tothe | of the black lines, and the breadth of the spaces | That this removal from the parent society of so 
taste of the engraver; and in general the lines are | between them, so as to obtain the tint required for many branches has necessarily stripped it of many 
individually shorter, thicker, and closer, as the | his given slope, by subtracting the number of de- | of its bright ornaments; but it appears to the 
shade is deeper. This arbitrary method was ge- | grees of the given angle from 45°, and taking the | Council that, far from being regarded as an evil, this 
neral until the latter end of the last century; when | remainder for the value of the white spaces. Thus, | multiplication of useful societies is a subject for 
the Elector of Saxony, between 1770 and 1780, or- | to represent a slope of 25°, this number taken from | congratulation, and should be regarded as one 
“dered “a topographical survey of his electorate; | 45 leaves 20, and 39 is 4; that is, 4 of the re- | strong proof of its past usefulness. 
and’ the engineers wlio conducted the survey re- | quired 9 parts must be white, and the cther 5 The Council consider that the field on which the 
solved upon employing some method involving, at | black. | Society might with best effect concentrateits future 
Teast;an approach to mathematical accuracy. Ac- Lehman's system of course had its objectors; and | labours, as well as that which most properly belongs 
cording’ to their plan the light was no longer tobe | variations, modifications, conventionalities, &c., | to it, is a department of the fine arts hitherto much 
“considered as Oblique, and coming from the left, but | were invented and acted upon as described by Col. | neglected in this country, and which has been 
‘to be Sapposed to’ come’ from the zenith, in which | Jackson, but we. confine ourselves to Lehman. | strongly approved of by his Royal Highness Prince 
cise a perfectly Horizontal surface will have the | His maximum of 45° had its advantages and dis- | Albert, president of this Society—viz. that of pro- 
greatest ambunt of ilfumination, while a perpendi- | advantages. Adhering to grades rising by 5°, sup- | moting high art, in connexion with the mechanical, 
citar or Werti¢al cliff will receive no direct light, | pose 90°, or the vertical, to be taken as the maxi- | for which our manufacturers are so justly cele- 
aid’ all-the variations between the two will be | mum slope, then the scale would contain 18 grades. | brated. The address then proceeded to state the 
hore’ of Je8s° Tlaitinated ;' and hence, by a gradu- | The transitions from white to black in the 9° scale | various alterations and improvements which had 
‘ated depth Of’shade, a correct indication of the | would be undoubtedly more distinct each om the | been effected on the Society’s premises during the 
“undulations * Gf te grotind: would ‘be afforded. | other; but there are many slopes excecding 45°, | recess, and concluded with a list of the various pe- 
‘This new system was ‘pablished’ simultaneously by | and these cannot be represented in this scale; a | cuniary and honorary rewards about to be offered 


Batkenbérg and’ Lehinan in 1797 aud 1799: but a | slope of 45°, or of 60°, or 90°, being all equally | for competition during the current session. 








work left in: thantiscript by Lehman, who died in | black. | The first paper read was, “ On the principles 
1811, and yablished’by Prof. Fischer, of Dresden,| Again, the whole of the tints, from white to ab- | employed in the recent decorations of the So- 
has betéme the standard treatise on the subject. | Solute black, are comprised between the horizontal | ciety’s Great Room,’ by Mr. D. R. Hay. The 


~=is-a-principle, the-angleof 45° was adopted as | and 45°. Maps, therefore, of countries not remark- | author states that his first object has been to 
the greatest angle of inclination cf the ground; | able for the steepness of their ascents are through- jadopt such a style of decoration as should not 
becausej Say the! system, ‘according to the laws of out too black, and in some cases so intensely | only embellish the hall, but at the same time give 
giavity,,nodcclivity,of a hill can be inclined to the | shaded, as to preclude the possibility of writing, | additional effect to those great works of art which 
yihesizay ata greater, angle than 45°. This angle | or, if written, of reading, the names of places. If, itcontains, connecting the whole in one general har- 
(mas. dberefare, called, the natural slope. Colonel | 90° were taken as the maximum, every slope differ- | mony of form and colour. This has been effected 
Wackson denied), that, according to, the laws of) ing by 5° from the horizontal upwards would be | by surrounding the pictures by Barry with cloth 


aghay ity, the, greatest angle of declivity was 45°.) indicated, but, as before stated, at the expense of | of a deep purple hue, which colour is the most 


wodde asserted, this angle of inclination to be 60°, as distinctness for the intermediate and proximate | effectual in giving clearness to works of high art, 


(represented, by a pile of cannon-balls, and at which | degrees of slope, the transitions of shade being less | such especially as may have suffered from imper- 
Angle, the, mest mobile soil will maintain itself, | abrupt, and consequcntly not so easily detected. | fect pigments employed by the artist; and this has 
s(acted upon, by grayity alone, And after illustrat- | It may be said, ascend by 10° at a time; but the | evidently been the case with regard to Barry. 
‘ing this view he; pointed gut, a practical applica- | difference of 5° in a slope is of immense import- | Having thus, in some measure, separated the pic- 
otign of it in, the building of terrace walls. It is} ance. Many persons are perliaps not aware that | tures from the ceiling, the next consideration of 
uswal,te gine the wall, sirength enough, to. sustain | the maximum slope for carriages is 7 or 8 degrees; | the decorator was the general effect of the hail it- 
ithe weight ofa prism, of.earth of 45" at the base, | the maximum for beasts of burden, and which | self. The wall terminates by a narrow and lightly 
whereas sucha wall in reality has, only to. support | would be considered very steep, is only a slope of | enriched cornice, surmounted by a plain cove of 8 
-o& prism of 30° at the base, The next principle of | 15 or 16 degrees; and a motintain go steep as to | ft. 4 in. wide; this cove is terminated by a narrow 
the system is,to consider the natural slope “45°” | be climbed only by cutting steps, is still but 35°; | border of stuceo work; between which and the 
as umllumined, and thetefore to be represented by | while an ascent of 41° cannot be climbed by cutting | aperture for the cupola light there is a flat space 
perfect black, while a horizontal, surface was to jsteps. Col. Jackson considers 60°, ascending by | also quite plain. The aperture towards the cupola 
remain quite »white;, because light, falling verti- | 5° at atime, to be the best ofthe three scales. The | light is thrown into eight panels bya plain narrow 
cally .in, parallel Jines’ ona surface of 45° would | Russian maps are on this system, but several) moulding, aud tis’ completes the architectural 
Aly off.at, Feht angles, and not be received into the | maxima have been acted upon. | decoration. 
eyes whilst.in.a horizontal surface the reflected} Lehman’s system, then, is rather artificial than} — It therefore appeared to the decorator that what- 
.:Fays, would coincide with the incident rays. Be- | natural; nevertheless, in as far as it is mathemati- | ever grandeur’ was to be imparted to the hall ‘must 
teen these extremes the various inclined surfaces | cal and systematic, it is superior to any wholly ar- | depend upon the embellishment of the plain ‘sur- 
oovere mit tas Uluminated. inversely as the angles | bitrary method. Ist, A regular gradation of light faces, arid that the architectural decorations could 
of inclination, because, the angle of reflection being | and shade is observed according to a scale; 2d,| only be made to appear as bands dividing those 
, equal to the angle of incidence, these angles increase | The hatched lines in their direction represent the | surfaces, It became, however, requisite to unite 
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an ameasure the, cornice, with, the walls;,and 
this bas been effected, by, painting it of an Esruscan 
_ brawn, or, deep, terzarcotta,bue, which hue forms, a 
> Natural harmony with the colour of the cloth upon 
the walls, ;The,plain surface of, the cove .which 
|surmounts, the cornice, the decorator, has, confined 
_toia. simple combination of geometric with chroma- 
tig harmony,,,and that, it might; have a rationale, 
he has, made, this combination.to represent mosaic 
work, composed. af, iallo, anticg, rassa antico, lapis 
Iqzyli, and, iolaid galdy ,,Thisseleetion of material 
has.a double advantage, for, while it gives meaning, 
it also affords,an, opportunity of using what artists 
term broken, colouns,—-the giallo,antica being yel- 
low. intermixed with tints of purple, the rosso, .an- 
tico being a low.tone of ned, broken up. by tints of 
grey,and white, and, the,Jgpis lazuli ‘being intense 
blue, likewise broken, with, tints of gold colour and 
gtey;,, thus; preventing the,crude.effect, of, plain 
patches of colour, and, giving.the. qualities of unity 
and coptinuity amongst the parts, The band of 
stucco work which divides this cove; from. the flat 
part of the, ceiling is painted pure, white, to repre- 
sent, statuary., marble; as are.also the ,mouldings 
round and :wpon ime aperture.that leads to the cu- 
pola light... The flat part of the ceiling is also en- 
riched iy @, mosaic, work, of a,similar chromatic 
harmony, but.of.a different harmony of form from 
that of, the cove, and, without,gald, The panels in 
the space, leading to the cupola, are similarly en- 
sighed, by, a mosaic-work, composed of lapis lazuli 
and siena combined with inlaid gold,. .The figures 
forming the design in-the-cove are produced by the 
combination ef elliptic, bands round central points, 
so that they are.all perfectly curvilinear, and formed 
by arcs of the same. ellipse, the size of which was 

_, proportional to, that.of the principal figures ia the 
pictures, ;; The decorator also considered a curvi- 
_dinear pattern ,as best,,suited to the form of the 
cove, itself. The shields with, the monogram, com- 
cbining the initial letters, V..R..and A, P., are in- 
troduced .to give variety and, add. interest to this 
the principal portion of the ornamental decoration. 
As,a contrast to this arrangement of curvilinear 
forms in the cove, the, decorator has introduced a 
rectilinear design upon the flat part of the ceiling 
which divides, the cove.from the cupola. This de- 
sign arises out.of a.combination, of equilateral tri- 
angles producing hexagonal and rhomboid figures, 
into the former of,which. the, national emblems— 
the rose,.the thistle, and the shamrock—are_intro- 
duced. as if inlaid in, rosso-antico, marble... In the 
-panels above. this, and forming the sides.and.span- 
Brits of the space, below the cupola light, the design 
As.ptoduced. by the combination, of an equilateral 
triangle and aeircle,; thus.uniting the curve with 
, ra Alralg it line, as)an jappropriate winding up. of 
the linear harmony., Inthe centre. of each of the 
“four side- panels, a shield has been inserted. . The 
one over the chair is blazoned with the royal arms. 
The shield opposite to the. chair is blazoned with 
the family arms, of H.R.H. the President of the 
Society, The shield on the right of the chair, is 
emblazoned with the arms, of Barry the. painter, 
_and that on the Jeft, with, the badge of the Society. 
The second paper read was, “On the. first princi- 
ples of pa beauty, and their application 
in_,certain, branches, of the, art of Design,” by 
_Mr..D, R, Hay. This paper, commenced by, stating 
that the, first principles. of symmetrical, beauty ori- 
ginate in the power, of numbers };..and. that a means 
of pany, pringiple of numbers in the forma- 
_fion of a 4, Bgures, 16 afforded by the division, of 
_the circumference My the circle into 360 degrees, 
Which degrees are again divisible And subdivisible 
OY AR, AARP OBA seconds, &e, | Thus the abstract 
principle of harmony.and. proportion, in the, rela- 
tions of certain numbers tq, each; other, becomes 
apparent at pan att ee application to, the 
bo RUPROSE of geametrical figures by, means of ithe 
» division, of the, circle. Tt ther proceeds to, shew, 


sie 10,8 nly beat legtees ito apsaeet.B e 
‘Bgures, each figure must be reduced, to its primary 
flement, rahe ake thts hall of the 


square, is the first and. most simple. of its.class, and 
is the representative.of the number 2. | That, the 
scalene. triangle, which is half. of,the, equilateral 
triangle, is in like manner the. representative of 
No. 3. That the next scalene triangle which arises 
naturally in the series is that which is half of one 
of the five isosceles triangles which form the penta- 
gon, and is the representative of No, 5, We have, 
therefore, in the square, the equilateral triangle, 
and the pentagon, the primary elements of all sym- 
metrical beauty, as represented by plane figures, 
and evolving the operation of the harmonic num- 
bers of 2, 3, and 5. Out of the primary rectilinear 
figures already referred to, arises a second class: 
as when an equilateral triangle is divided into two 
scalene triangles by a line drawn through one of 
its angles and bisecting the opposite side, these 
scalene triangles, ifre-united by their hypothenuses 
instead of their longest sides, will form an oblong 
rectangle, every rectilinear figure having its cor- 
responding curvilinear figure, 

he paper concluded by shewing the operation 
of the principles of harmonic ratio in the forma- 
tion of the mouldings of Grecian architecture, 
ornamental vases, honsehold utensils, &c. It was 


ably communicated and illustrated by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Scott Russell. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SAmERTIES, Dec. 9th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred : 

Masters of Arts.—T. Harvey, Christ’s College; J. Am- 
brose, St. John’s College; T. H. Galton, Trinity College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 16¢h.—Mr. Ayrton in the chair. Old Christ- 
mas seems to be already exerting his influence over 
the society; for the only officers or members of the 
council present were the two secretaries, and in 
other respects it was a small mecting. A series of 
beautiful drawings of Cowdry House, Sussex, were 
exhibited, having been presented to the society by 
Mr, Nash of Brighton. A paper was then read on 
an attempt to form a sort of literary academy, hav- 
ing some of the characteristics of a society of anti- 
quaries,in the reign of James I., illustrated by an 
original manuscript in the possession of the author 
of the paper, the Rev. Joseph Hunter. The sub- 
ject was not new, and Mr. Hunter’s paper was long 
and very uninteresting; in fact, we thought it a 
most remarkable example of making a very great 
noise about a very trifling matter. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Dec. 11th.—Mr. Bonomi exhibited a series of ex- 
cellent sketches of such portions of the Budroom 
frieze as can be drawn in their present position, 
accompanied by some observations, which formed 
an interesting supplement to the paper on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Hamilton, which was read at one of 
the latest meetings of the session 1845-6, and. which 
is already printed for the forthcoming volume of 
the Society's Transactions. That we possess .in 
these sculptures the work of the. celebrated men 
who were employed in the decoration of the tomb 
of Artemesia, would seem to be beyond doubt; for 
besides the history. of the fortress in. which. they 
were found, so much art displayed in the composi- 
tion of the figures,.so much vigour. of movement 
and. excellence of execution, cannot. but be the 
| work, of the most eminent in the art, of sculpture, 

The. entire collection, consists.of thirteen pieces, 
each piece 2 feet 11 inches high, and J, foot thick. 
The length of all. the pieces taken together is 63 
feet, 5, inches, or somewhat more than. the extent, of 
the long side of the, mausoleum, as described | by 
-Pliny.;, and as but. few of the piecesform part. of 
the same composition, never more,than, two. be- 
longing tothe, same group, ,it follows that we pos- 
sess, portions of more than one side of the building, 
and consequently more than, the work of one of the! 
celebrated artists who are said each to have .adorn- 
ed a papecein face.of the tomb... Accordingly, 

he 





among, the, thirteen . pieces, some) are, sufficiently 





. . . a 
different: in execution from othets to warrant the 


belief that, they ,are: the work, of: another hand ; 


though’ not (perbapsy sufficiently unlike’ to establish 
the fact oftheir having, imdesign as well as execiy. 
tion, been contributed -by a: different artist; some 
probable. indications of it; however, may be ob. 
served, 

The proportions of the figures, with reference 
to the size ofthe head, are:mucli more accurate in 
these sculptures than inthe Phigalian; there js 
however, in all. the figures a greater length given 
to the femur, witha proportionate shortness of the 
leg, than is observable in the Athenian sculptures, 
But whether this peculiarity belongs to the tinte or 
place admits of doubt, for it occurs toa very ‘re. 
markable degree in the, Lycian marbles, 

A further portion was read of Professor. Zumpr’s 
memoir ‘f On the succession of the + Schools and 
Scholarchs of Philosophy at Athens,’’—the detailed 
report of which we still: reserve, 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Dec. 11th, Public Meeting. +The: remains: from 
the wreck off Whitstable forwarded by Mr. Gilman 
were exhibited. Mr. Planché made some obserya- 
tions on the pounced or dagged silk doublet, which 
he said was of a kind in fashion in the time of 
Elizabeth; and he pointed out an example pre- 
cisely similar in the thirtieth plate of'Caspar Rutz's 
work on dress (published in 1588), which contains 
a figure of a Dutch soldier in a doublet’ of the ex- 
act pattern. Capt. Becher described the locality 
of the wreck ; and Mr. Croker stated that Capt. 
Bullock believed, he had. already ascertained’ the 
name of the vessel; one laden with stone shot had 
been lost at the mouth of the Thames in the reign 
of Elizabeth; a fact which might lead to identifica- 
tion of this wreck, as a considerable quantity of 
stone shot had been recovered by the divers. Mr. 
White, in reference to the royal! stamp upon the 
ingots of tin, remarked that: it would be very use- 
ful to ascertain if the rose crowned was ‘ever used 
as a mark in any of the Cortiish stannaries, or if 
the mark was used at the port: of London; for if it 
was a mark of the latter, it would appear thatthe 
tin had been intended for exportation. Mr. Jesse 
exhibited an extensive variety of bronze weapons, 
namely, swords, spearsy and: javelins,' discovered 
during the last:few years in the ballast dredged up 
from the bed of the Thames; at. Kingston-upon- 
Thames and in the neighbouthood. »Theee were 
accompanied by analogous works) in bfonze; from 
the collections of Mr. Crofton Croker: (formed 
chiefly in Ireland), and of: Mr. A. C. !Kirkmann, 
from the bed ofthe» Thames! near! Vauxhall: two 
of the swords excited muciy attention: from their 
elegant shape, superior workmanship, ‘and ‘fine 
preservation. There was alsoia drawing: by Mr. 
Pretty, of a sword: precisely similar foundsin a 
field in Northamptonshire, but»whicli) at-some'te- 
mote period. had! been | brokem:': Mr. . Pettigrew 
directed the: attention’ of the meeting: to the spéci- 
mens on. the|table, and: observed “how: desirable’ it 
was that such objects should be brought forward 
at the public: meetings; inorder that):comparison 
might be: made: with similar» works: discovered 
throughout this and other ‘counties; and ‘avsatisfac- 
tory appropriation be:thus attamed. «(Iie believed 
that when found in rivers these swordswére usually 
perfect; but. he: understood that; onithe contrary, 
when: met. with! ia the: earth ‘or in “barrows, they 
were almost: invariably found to have:been broken 
when deposited, (Mrs sKirkmann’: obsetved >that 
what had \been: stated by Mr. Pettigrew. was per- 
fectly correet.:( The bronze:swords found in: bar- 
rows were universally \brokens 1 Of this facty there 
are many instances om records: » The:discovery on 
Fulbourn ‘Common ‘in -L&17, an account of which 
witha drawing was (published |im ‘the Areh@ologia, 
vol, xix. :p..56, produced | itwo fime Specimensy NOW 
in the noble-colection at Goodrich Courty: both of 
these were broken, one in three, the other im four 
pieces, -In the, collection of the late Atchdéacon 
Pain was, ai very. fine! specimen | from a barrow 10 
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Breconshire; this was found broken in four pices ; ! of the weapons before them might be Celtic, there | The very fine specimen ‘upon the’ table brotight by 
and ; and the same résultioecursimthe one of which Mr, | appeared to him’ no strong grounds for denying | Mr. Nolan, which measured P4 feet from the tip of 
lish Pretty: had» forwarded: a drawing. On the other | that possibly some of them might be Roman. ‘With | one horn to thé other, was found in a ¢alciteous 

hand, those” found ‘in’ the bed of the Thames, and | regard to the Saxon spears and swords, they could} tufa; and there were a number of speciinens ‘of 
some in other isimilar localities, whicly at once betrayed | now speak with certainty, and describe their vari- domestic animals, oxen, &c., found ‘along’ with it. 
e ob. their deposit, tovhave been the result of accident | ous forms; but it was not the general custom of the | These had evidently been slaughtered, ‘as ‘they all 

or contest, were as universally found whole. From | Romans to bury weapons with their dead, and it) had marks ofa violent blow onthe foréhedd, by 
rence this itinay be inferred that their rupture was the was seldom they were found under circumstances | which they had ‘been killed. © Prof.Goldfuss of 
ite in compliance with some custom unknown to us. | which would warrant our adducing them as types| Bonn discovered a specimen of the’ Frialf*elk’ in 
re ‘is, Perhaps.it simply signified that the owners had no|of Roman manufacture. Although the Romans Germany, in a drain, with several jron’ and stone 
given further.use for them, and that the capacity of the | used iron weapons, he could not refer to any speci- | hatchets ; and Arclideacon Matiaself had 4 rib, which 
of the one av-well as the other was at an end. But he | mens preserved in this country. The form of some | appeared to have been perforated by some instru- 
tures, (Mr. K.) was inclined to think from the perpetual | of the swords exhibited, accorded with that given| ment. Cuvier thought the’ females had’ antlers ; 
nle or reference of sthe bardic writers to the ‘naked | alike to the Etruscan, the Greek, and the Roman. | but the specimens on the table presented female 
y 'Te- sword,’ the ** blood-stained sword,” the “broken | As an example, he would refer to that sculptured 











Xect~ 


mpt’s 
3 and 
tailed 


‘almost curious: subject of inquiry. 


iKg4hen vead:theopini 


sword,” and ‘the ‘‘shivered spear,” which clearly 
denominates the great importance the Britons at- 
tached ‘to’a display: of the practical use of. their 
weapons; that the deposit of the sword in a broken 
state with the corpse implied that the owner had 
been, in the words of the bards, “the hawk of 
battle ;’’: i.e. @ great warrior who had broken his 
swordin stricken fight, although he might not have 
actually broken the identical one deposited with 
his: remains; which for the most part would be found 
too:systematically fractured to admit of a doubt of 
its:laving been intentionally destroyed. Mr. Kirk- 
mannthen gave reasons for assigning these bronze 
weapons to'the period of the Britons ; and adduced 
the facts. of their having been discovered in bar- 
rows:iti Wales, well known to be British, and that 
those found in the plains of Phcenicia were precisely 
the sate both in form and alloy, and that, in the 
latter: particularly, they exactly accorded with the 
chemical: analysis of the well-known weapons or 
tools termed ‘celts,’ which were undoubtedly Bri- 
tish:: moreover, Herodian and Diodorus Siculus 
supply evidence of the use of bronze among the 


:Britons; whilst: we know from abundant sources 


that both the Romans and Saxons used iron alone 
in the fabrication of their weapons ; and hence there 
isino other period to which these bronze weapons 
can be assigned. -Mr. Kirkmann, having remarked 
that perhaps a more splendid collection of British 
antiquities;than that upon the table had never been 
brought together, proceeded to notice a unique 
specimen; resembling what has been figured in the 
journal lof the sAssociation, val. i. p. 249, which he 


considered to be one of the dentated rings placed 


onthe whirling: armofithe Roman military flail, a 


description and drawing of which is given in Sir 


SamueloMeyrick’s work On Ancient’ Arms aud Ar- 
mour, von ipl. 45s: Sir Samuel states they were 
suggested by theiutex'shell ; and their discovery 
in Ireland(Where:the Romans ‘never were) invites 
The specimen 
which she diaid the pleasure: of exhibiting from his 


‘OwndcoHeetion sis of bronze; and weighs three 


quabters! of :aicpound.--It was found at Barnes, 
amongsts thei gravel taken: from the ‘bed of the 
‘Ebamés, of the: site of old) London bridge. Mr. 
of Sir S 1 Meyrick on 
his\sending/hitm !a drawing of it: “ I have received 
yourisketely of what is avery great curiosity, and I 





have; no odoubt you have rightly: named: it. Our 


word ‘mace’ is a corruption from the French massue, 
originally :achub; and from some of these ‘having 
theircheals knotted; the \word: became’ eventually 
confined toitsrepresentative, ‘Theancient Britons 


/ carried cliibs:bothiow foot and om horseback, in the 
yolattervease (with: thongs attached ‘to’ prevent their 


being dosti; but one tribe: which dwelt on the-sea- 


sshote of Strathnarvon were wholly armed with this 


weapon, «which was! calleda cat, and said to’ be 
formedat:the'end intocspikes, whence their name 
odtinis:Their more polished neighbours, the Trino- 
bantes would! Avail themselves°of ‘the Phoenician 
improvement, and Hence «the valuable \specimen 
you have. acquired.) The: Phenician improvement 
to whiels Sir; Samael valluded! was the introduction 
ofimetal:inté Britain, asa substitute for wood and 


justone.:> ] 


>sMai-Roach: Smithosaid that; whileshe admitted 
there: were «good ‘reasons’ for supposing that many 





upon the monument of Rufus Sita, a soldier of the 
Thracian cohort, which was now, standing near 
Gloucester, and had been engraved in their journal. 

Mr. Planché remarked, that the Roman auxiliary 
troops, as a matter of course, used their own pe- 
culiar weapons; and the fact of this sword being 
used by the Thracians, left the question of the 
shape of the Roman sword untouched. Mr. Ros- 
ser and Mr. Newton also considered that the 
swords from the Thames bore but little analogy to 
the Roman sword as commonly represented. Mr. 
Fairholt observed, that the swords found at Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, as engraved in the Museo 
Borbonnico, precisely resembled the specimens from 
the Thames. Mr. Newton replied, that he always 
considered Pompeii more Greek than Roman. 

Mr. White said, that frequently much interesting 
information would be obtained by investigating the 
manner in which the ancient weapons and imple- 
ments were manufactured. Thus the question, how 
were the holes produced by which the handles were 
united to the bronze swords exhibited? Were they 
cast with the swords, or punched, or drilled? In 
many of the specimens they were clearly punched ; 
and this, he thought, would of itself prove, that a 
metal harder than bronze had been used in their 
manufacture ; for it would be very difficult to punch 
or cut a hole as small with flint. Again: the sides cf 
the part to which the handles were attached, ap- 
peared to have been hammered into their present 
form. All this would be easily done with steel; 
and we can hardly suppose they were made with a 
weapon of any other substance. 

Mr. Croker exhibited the handle of a weapon, or 
instrument, found at Lough Gur, with an immense 
quantity of animal remains, such as the heads and 
antlers of elks of enormous size, oxen, &c., speci- 
mens of which were exhibited by Mr. Nolan, who, 
together with Mr. Croker, described the locality 
and the circumstances under which they were 
found. 

Mr. Pettigrew made some remarks upon the 
great frequency of discoveries of the remains of 
the old Irish elk, which he observed was first con- 
founded with the American moose deer, to which, 
however, it is not at all allied. Molyneux first 
described it in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
afterwards in his History of Ireland. The first na- 
tive skeleton was given by the Duke of Atholl to 
the museum of the Edinburgh University, and was 
figured by Cuvier in his Ossemens Fossiles. Arch- 
deacon Maunsell presented a fine specimen to the 
Dublin Royal Society, 20 years since; and Dr. 
Hart has given an account of it. Prof. Owen has 
described a specimen in the Hunterian Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London; and this 
gentleman has regarded the animal as antediluvian. 
He names it Megaceros hibernicus. Hart calls it 
Cervus megaceros; and a later writer (Richardson), 
who professes to have read and attentively consi- 
dered every thing written on the subject, but who, 
singularly enough, never refers to Mr. Owen's la- 
bours, denominates it Cervus hibernicus giganteus. 
It has been generally stated to have been found in 
shell marl; but Richardson says it is uniformly in 
a calcareous tufa, and he believes it to have lived 
contemporaneously with man. There are very few 
evidences, however, in support of this opinion ; yet 
the matter is far from being distinctly understood, 











skulls without them, and there ‘does hot appear to 
be any good ground for entertaining such an 
opinion. Mr. Pettigrew concluded by expressing 
his hope that a careful report might be drawn up 
of this discovery; and that the combined observa- 
tions of the geologist, the physiologist, and the 
antiquary, would place the subject in a clear and 
satisfactory light. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. Smith mentioned 
the reported threatened demolition of the ruins of 
Crewkerne Abbey, and of the Booth Hall, at Glou- 
cester. The former, it is said, is being pulled down 
by the owner, for new buildings ; but-it is to be 
hoped, for the credit of the people of Gloucester, 
that the fine old timber Booth Hall will yet be 
saved, and made useful, as was proposed by the 
Association at the late congress, for the purposes 
of a public museum. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Wit the Marquis of Northampton ‘presiding, at 
the last monthly meeting, had a paper read ‘and 
discussion upon the various ancient decorative arts 
and processes ‘in working metals. Mr. Hudson 
Turner read the essay, which expatiated on the 
value of the research, and enumerated the occa- 
sions on which the highest efforts of the art were 
called into use. He alluded to the introduction of 
certain processes from Greece, and to pilgrimages 
as a means of spreading the most precious articles 
over the world ; and also to the ancient knowledge 
of metallurgy in Ireland, as shewn by the antiquities 
in gold, silver, and bronze dug up in that country; 
as well as Saracenic productions, sepulchral brasses, 
and medieval English works in iron,—such as the 
screen formerly enclosing the tomb’ of Eleanor, 
Queen of Edward I., but now stated to be’ rusting in 
the vaults of Westminster Abbey, which was execu- 
ted by an English smith, named Adam de Leighton 
(i.e. Leighton Buzzard, Beds) at the cost of 12/., equal 
to 180/. of our present currency. Upon this com- 
munication a conversation ensued; and Mr. Haw- 
kins, Mr. Nevil, Mr. J. L. Petit, &c. contributed 
other minor matters, which filled up the proceed- 
ings of the day. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5th.—Prof, Wilson in the chair.. Mr. Norris 
read a few extracts from a supplementary paper, 
sent by Major Rawlinson, containing some modifi- 
cation of the powers of the Persepolitan alphabet, 
This paper is interesting, not only in connexion with 
the extraordinary inscription of Behistin, deci- 
phered and translated by Major Rawlinson, but is 
of importance as elucidating the grammatical cha- 
racter of the language, and shewing its connexion 
with the Sanscrit and Zend. Mr. Norris  re- 
marked upon tlie curious’ fact, that the modifica- 
tions enounced by Major Rawlinson agreed’ almost 
exactly with those contained in a paper by Dr. 
Hincks, which was that morning received by the 
society. He said that, about four months ago, Dr. 
Hincks had written to him, announcing, and giv- 
ing some details of his mode. of reading the cunei- 
form characters; and these he communicated ’to 
Major Rawlitison in’ a letter ‘which Jeft’' England 
on the 20th of August; and that on the 27th of 
the same month, Major Rawlinson despatched from 
Baghdad the paper now before the sotiéty, eon- 
taining the fullest detail on the subject, and apply- 
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ing the new mode to. the mscription, of Bebistin. 
This, supplementary portion was. now in the prin- 
ter’s.hands,and, would appear.in the next number 
of the journal,, The coincidence in the conclusions, 
thus. indepentently arrived at by those gentlemen, 
on.a subject which .would seem to admit of great 
diversity .of opinion, must be a strong argument in 
favour, of, the, correctness. of the new, system of 
reading ;,which, the society, was about to adopt in 
the remainder of,the. memoir, on the Behistin in- 
scriptiop, now. publishing by them. 

Colonel Sykes-read a letter, which he had.received 
from the Rev. Dr. Stevenson,.relative to the finding 
of aJarge number,of coiasina field near Junir, a few 
of which were exhibited on the.table. The coins are 
those,.of ;the; royal, satraps, of Saurashtra ; similar 
to, those, first published, we believe, in the fourth 
volume of the society's, journal, and subsequently 
decipbered bythe late,James Prinsep. Coins of 
nine of the, princes there ;mentioned were found 
among, the number, and one, new name, Rushwa 
Radanta ; and,their.superion preservation will give 
some corrections to former readings, which may 
serve to add to. the. skeleton of Indian history 
which is being gradually ‘built up.. Colonel Sykes 
had. received aspecimen of each satrap, which were 
those, exhibited tothe meeting. We are not aware 
how mauy coins were discovered ; but the govern- 
ment seized.upon.all that could be found, and sold 
them by auction : 400 were bought by Dr. Steven- 
son, Dr.. Bird, and Mr. Gibson; and. thus saved 
from |the melting-pot, to, which, in all probability, 
the remainder,ofthe store has been consigned. 

The, Secretary,read,a memoir, by Captain T. J. 
Newhold, on, the present condition of the seven 
churches, of .Asia, mentioned: in the Revelations, 
which, the, writer, has very recently visited. He 
observes. thatthe history of these interesting lo- 
calities.is already well known; but that their pre- 
sent condition, has been; little adverted to, 

He begins, his account. with the Church of Ephe- 
sus, the first mentioned by St. John; and the one 
which still maintains its ecclesiastical superiority 
in. giving a title to.a Greek archbishop ; while the 
others have only bishops at their head,—though it 
is)very low.in,statistical importance, \ The port of 
Ephesus is now choked up by a pestiferous morass ; 
and Jonely ruins, frequented, only by the jackall, 
occupy the site of the once populous city. The 
village.of Ayasalik stands abouta mile from the 
ruins, and contains about forty scattered cottages, 
one, only. tenanted by a Christian. The mosque 
of the village contains four granite columns, said 
to, have, belonged, to the great temple of Diana, 
whose.ruins are still visible near the port. The 
mosque, is going to decay, like the ancient Chris- 
tian:church; and every thing appears to be in the 
last stage of dissolution. Captain Newbold noticed 
that sume of the granite which formed part of the 
ancient temple had exfoliated, evidently from ex- 
treme heat: and he suggests that this might have 
happened when the temple. was consumed by fire. 

Smyrna, the most flourishing of the whole, is an 
increasing city. Its population, which twenty years 
ago. was about.77,000, is now above 130,000; and 
is rapidly increasing, . There are five Gteek, three 
Latin, and\two. Protestant churches.. The Greeks 
have. pumergus schools, and the Latins a, large col- 
lege; but the Protestant schools have failed. The 
Greek Church, at Smyrna continues in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

Pergamus.is.the most prosperous of the churches 
after. Smyrna... The population is 16,000; of whom 
14,000, are Turks; and, nearly all the rest, Chtis- 
tians...; The Christian quarter contains two Greek 
and one. Armenian, chur Close to, the, ancient 
church Captain. Newbold. found, a, Greek school, 
where .the,..pupils. were. jseated on, marble tomb- 
stones, which formed the pavement. of the, school, 
;He gives. copies of three.of the inscriptions there ; 
» mone of which have been hitherto published. 

Thyatira is still a flourishing town. It had been 
lost to the Christian-world, from the fall of Con- 
stantinople, under the Turkish name of Akhissar, 





until brought to light in the 17th century. The 
population. is above 10,000, of whom 2,000. are 
Greek, and 120 Armenians. The Greeks and Ar- 
menians have each a church; the former said to 
be built on the site of the ancient apocalyptic 
church. Captain Newbold copied several inscrip- 
tions there. 

Sardis, the ancient capital of Croesus, is now 
more desolate than even Ephesus. Scarcely a 
house remains. The melancholy Gygzan lake, the 
swampy plain of the Hermus, and the thousand 
mounds forming the necropolis of the Lydian mon- 
archs, among which rises conspicuous the famed 
tumulus of Alyattes, produce a scene of gloomy 
solemnity. Massive ruins of buildings yet remain, 
the walls of which are made up of sculptured pieces 
of the Corinthian and Ionic columns, which once 
formed portions of the ancient pagan temples. 
The Pactolus, famed for its golden sands, contains 
no gold; but the sparkling grains of mica, with 
which the sand abounds, has probably given birth 
to the epithet. Captain Newbold suggests that 
the singular tumuli of Sardis deserve to be opened ; 
and recommends the subject to the attention of the 
Society. 

Philadelphia has a population of 10,000 Turks, 
snd 3,000 Greeks. It contains twenty-five churches, 
all small and mean, but containing fragments of 
ancient sculptures. A massive ruin was pointed 
out as the church of the Apocalypse: two inscrip- 
tions were copied. 

Laodicea, whose fate had been forgotten for cen- 
turies, was brought to light in the 17th century. 
It was, and is, a melancholy mass of desolate ruins. 
The hills on which it stands have been supposed 
to be volcanic; but erroneously: they are wholly 
composed of aqueous beds, chiefly limestone. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday,—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Medical, 
8 p.m.; Pathological, 8 p.at. 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 8} r.M. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 

Law and Fine Arts.—On Menday an action was 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, brought by 
Mr. Hurlstone, as president of the Society of 
British Artists, against the Spectator newspaper for 
a libel, and 1007. damages were given. The So- 
ciety of British Artists have been taking steps to 
obtain, what they justly and richly deserve, a 
Charter of incorporation ; and in its critique upon 
the last exhibition in Suffolk Street, the journal 
in question stepped away from the pictures to 
make the following remark on the affair of this 
charter: “The last manceuvre of the managers is 
of a piece with the whole course of their proceed- 
ings. A petition for a charter is presented by 
them to the Queen, the pretence being, that the 
society intends to establish a ‘ School of Art;’ and 
they have actually had the audacity to append, in 
the form of signatures to this, memorial, the names 
of any distinguished persons who have given dona- 
tions towards erecting the gallery, or who have 
bought pictures out of its exhibitions. When 
such pictures as. these are resorted to in order to 
promote the personal interests of a clique of in- 
ferior painters, and give them a fictitious pre- 
eminence over abler hands, to the injury of the art 
itself, and. of the public, as well as of individuals, 
it behoves those who are aware of the attempt to 
denounce it.” For this passage an apology had 
been offered in the ensuing week’s publication, but 
it was not deemed sufficient; and the trial was con- 
tinued to punish what the prosecutors denounced 
as the long: continued hostility of the Paper, and 
its injurious reflections upon the Society. The re- 
sult-was the heavy fine inflicted by a special jury, 
under the direction of Lord Denman. 

We. believe the Society has secured the charter, 
and will probably appear as an incorporated body 
at the next exhibition in April. 





Rose Ellen i a By A. Tidey.’ Lithographed 
y Lowes Dickinson. London : Dickinsons, 
THE portrait ofa very pretty young authoress, wlio 
has only ‘to eontinue to’ write works of fiction as 
pretty as herself'to establish a Tasting popularity, 
{t is beautifully executed by Mr. L. Dickinson. 
and, independently of the interest attached to the 
fair original, deserving of a place in every collec. 
tor’s portfolio as a charming production of the art, 
Taterior View, of Rotherham Church. W. Cowen, lith, 
A ricuuy decorated and beautiful work, and pro- 
duced ina style of art so masterly as to have all 
the effects of a splendid picture. The difference 
between the cold and commonplace performances 
in lithography, with their hard lights and conven. 
tional shades, as in every other branch of art, js 
made very conspicuous, when contrasted by true 
artistic skill and feeling, even in a subject of this 
sort. Mr. Cowen is almost as great on stone as 
eminent in all the high qualities ofan accomplished 
draughtsman. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
FRANCE. 
Paris, December lth, 1846, 

Even as you sport at Easter, if I mistake not, your 
fairy extravagauzas, so we have, as New-ycar's 
day approaches, our vaudevilles-revues. These are, 
as it were, retrospective satires upon fashions, and 
all the caprices of fashion—upon all lions, all dis. 
coveries—upon all new inventions, and all the per- 
sonages with more or Jess of eccentricity about 
them, who may have in turn preoccupied public 
attention. This custom is somewhat philosophical, 
and if we possessed, as established vaudevillistes, 
men of some genius, in the stead of frivolous minds 
given to routine, an admirable opportunity offers 
for detecting the year, if not our whole era, in 
flugrante dclicto, as far as inconsistency and ridicule 
goes. But, to be, candid, all serious topics are 
strictly forbidden by, the dramatic censorship to 
the writers who are intrusted with this inferior 
task. They are denied all ‘political allusions, and, 
as a natural consequence, all stringent remarks 
upon the abuses which spring more or less from the 
constitutional system with which we are blessed. 

What is the consequence? that the vaudeville is 
compelled to, attack follies and vices without im- 
portance. The only subjects given up to it are 
equivocal dancers, and the still more equivocal 
heroines of our public balls, the dramatic produc- 
tions, most conspicuous either for failuré or success, 
the paintings of the last exhibition, and the statues 
Tandeurated th public thoroughfares, ‘This year the 
revue has been permitted to cut jokes’ at the Jardin 
d’Hiver, at the statue erected’ to the memory of 
Nicot (the man who first introduced the ‘use’ of 
snuff), at the baths of the Horel Lambert, but 
especially at, the gun-cotton and ‘the’ planet Le- 
verrier. The two latter have’ enjoyed the notori- 
ous honour of giving theit Hames’ to ‘the only re- 
views which have as yet beet ‘prodiited’: one’ at 
the Palais Royal, the otlier at the Vandévill¥. 

The first of these (the gun-cotfon) is ‘really very 
amusing. We remarked ih it a burlesque’ analysis 
of the Mémoires d’un Valet de Chambre, published 
in the Constitutionied by M. Etigette Sue.” ‘A lec- 
ture on chorographic’ history’ was also ‘muett ‘ap- 
plauded, in which two apt professors (M. Levassor 
and Malle. Nathalie) exerted 'tlieisélves towards 
shewing us how we have, i sicéessive ages, tinder- 
stood, in this our ay counity, ‘the great art of 
dancing, from the village ‘ronic ‘to’ the Jastivious 
pyrrhiques, the questionable’ license’ of which is 
strictly watched by ‘the pulice ‘agénts, ‘as each day 
it grows more and more intolerable! ‘But the scene 
which obtained the honours’ of the evening is a ta- 
bleau in which we are inttdduced into the louse of 
the Comte de Monte Cliristo (Alex. Dtimas), to be 
shewn that gentleman ii’ all’ the exuberance of his 
bombast braggadocio, clad it ‘robes’ of purple da- 
mask with gold flowers, with patitaloons termmating 
in a satin foot equally embroidered in gold, and 
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travelling from one, reom to another on a palan- | letter—was fiually contradicted by the young ‘tra- 
quin borne on the shoulders of four Nubian slaves. | gedian, who was compelled to publish as speedily as | 
On the road he dispenses, as he proceeds, heaps of | possible her disavowal, impatiently desired by the 
bank-notes, the weight of which, he says, is a per- | twelve tribes of Israel. ‘‘She has lived a Jewess, and 
fect nuisance ; but these,,on reaching the ground, | will die a Jewess,”’ as it has been facetidtisly ob- 
turned out, to be the address of a dentist, Dési- | served by our Parisian satirist, called the Corsaire- 
rabode, an address which is printed, as every one | Satan. = 
knows,.on paper, and in characters which gives it | Achmet Bey leaves us this very day. As ‘gene- 
the appearance: of our bank-notes. The actor who rous on his departure as on his arrival, he yester- 
personated Monte Christo took special pains to} day set 25,000fr. (1000/.) to M. le Préfet de la 
dress his hair in the manner adopted by the | Seine, to be distributed to the poor in Paris. 
celebrated novelist whese pompous insolence and| The Gallery on the rez-de-chauss€e of the Louvre 
aflectation of high-born manners he had to parody. | has just been prepared for the’ reception of the 
He'was frequently and justly applauded by the | fragments of architecture recently brought over to 
public, who begin to see through the comedy with | this country by ‘the Cormoran of our navy, from 
which, for the-last two or three years, it has been | Nineveh.’ I will in a’ future letter give you a de- 
daily regaled) by the Marquis de la Pailleterie. | tailed account of them. 
Another capital idea occurred to the authors of the| As for new publications, I see’ nothing worth 
Coton-Poudre, which was, to have at the conclusion | noticing, save a small volume, written in rather a 
of one of the tableaux (this is the name given to! bold ‘style, under the title, Essai sur la Liberté, by 
the acts of a: Vaudeville) the descent of a curtain Daniel Stern, Daniel Stern is the pseudonyme 
on which was printed in large characters the pro- | alopted by a lady (Mdlle. la Vicomtesse Agoult), 
spectusofa_new journal, the tide of which, La; who, after having vainly endeavoured to dispute 
Plaine Sts Denis; sindicated- clearly enough the | the palm in novel-writing with George Sand, would 
colossal dimensions now in vogue. This pseudo fain out-herod Mdme. Dudevant herself in eccen- 
prospectus gave divers samples of a political | tricity and philosophical assurance. In her “ Essay 
leader, of a literary article, and especially the fac | on Liberty,’ she makes a clean sweep of all social 
simile of an advertisement—the whole so well con- | institutions, all religious formule; and preaches 
trived that the admiting spectators enjoyed the fun | [ know not what sort of democratic theism, bor- 
during the whole of the subsequent exfre-acte. rowed from some contemporaneous Berlin philoso- 
This, however, was not a novel idea; years ago phers. There is no occasion to devote much time 
a bold speculator applied for a permission to esta- | to this onslaught upon the Deity and common sense. 
blish a company for theatrical advertisements,| The J/istoire Philosophique du Regne de Louis XV, 
founded on a precisely similar plan; and I really by M. le Comte de Tocqueville (the father of the | 
do not know on-what plea the demand of this in- | celebrated deputy), is a conscientious work, in | 
genious fellow was rejected, which the author has studied with much care the | 
At the Vaudeville, in one of the principal scenes, | precursory symptoms of the French Revolution. | 
—the only one I will mention,—we are shewn an | This book, coldly written, but containing, in lieu of 
English astronomer rushing in to claim the planet | novel views, a most complete exposition of the 
Le Verrier, who responds to his advances with the facts and ideas of an important period in our na- | 
sentiments, if not the language, of a very good tional history, may be consulted with advantage by | 
Frenchwoman. The question, | believe, is decided | all those who desire to be well versed in that | 
by apugilistic. encounter. This result is but semi- | history. 
fantastic; for, had there been no interposition, 
our Jearned doctors and yours might well have | 
ended by regaling us with a tournament in that (From our Correspondent.] 
style. THE curious circumstances attending the theft of | 
The, Tableaux vivanis—the great hit of the year— | a certain casket were referred to ina late No. of | 
figure in, both Revues: at the Palais Royal your | the Literary Gazette. The affair has finally been 
countrymen furnish the staple of the fun; at the | brought before acourt oflaw. The principal ques- 
Vandeville, M.,Keller’s pupils lend to our im-| tion to be decided was, whether the accused was 
poverished wit the aid.of plastic beatity. Doubt- | guilty “of having, on the 2]st of August, stvlen, 
lers it was. thought that intellectual resources would | while at an hotel at Cologne, a casket, containing 
fail here; for. never did these gentlemen and ladies | money, jewels, letters, and other articles.” On this 
more efleetually display their muscles and forms— | point he has been pronounced not guilty. The 
of questionable authenticity, other question was on a matter quite as much out | 
A piece of dramatic news of rather more serious | of the common way as the former. At the first in- 
injport than the preceding, is the formation of a| vestigation of the case before a magistrate, some | 
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literary committee, for the most part composed of 
deputies or peers of France, who are commissioned 
by,the Minister of the Interior to determine upon 
the best. »means, of remodelling and improving the 
constitution, of the Théatre Frangais. These gen- 
tlemen are, M. de Barante, Victor Hugo, Scribe, 
Vitet,.Liadiéres, and a few others, whose names, 
undoubtedly illustrious, do not occur to me at this 
moment... 

| Af we,are.to.credit the opinion given by men of 
Wisdom, who fora long time, past have been ‘busy 


_ with a question so Interesting to our dramatic pro- 
qu 


Spects,.our.principal theatre is not in need of good 
Jaws,,.but merely, requires the strict execution of 
the species.of. charter which,Napoleon sent in 1812 
from the extremities of Russia to the sociétaires of 
the; Comédie,.Frangaise, "The famous Décret de 
Moscou,.if it, were loyally and strictly adhered to, 
would amply. guffice, to remedy the abuses which 
haye eA 

dramatic republic, in,which all citizens enjoy equal 
rights,,anc& divide amongst themselves the privi- 


leges ofa tyranny, the weight of which is ultimately | after their boxes when travelling through Prussia; | ing uttiversally acknowledged a Rr 


»thrown,on the, shoulders of the unfortunate public. 
i? The conversion of Mdlle. Rachel that news- 
paper, report which I mentioned to you in my last 


papers, it seems, whose contents we may suppose | 
were unfavourable to the prisoner, were in posses- | 
sion of the authorities. ‘These, apparently, were | 
lying on the table during this first hearing; for | 
“at a moment when the judge’s back was turned,”’ 
says the German paper, “‘ they were seized on, and 
torn to pieces.” On this matter also a decision 
was to be given; and the verdict was again fa- 
vourable to the accused. By the counsel for the 
prisoner it was asserted that no theft had been 
committed; for under theft was to be understood, 
the taking something from another in a fraudulent 
manner; while the accused in this case had only 
endeavoured to procure sight of letters and docu- 


ments are to be found, Whose publication mignz 
further the views, ‘and consequently “* benefit,” 
some person Or persons, to's, at least, vaknown. 
ere is, as’ we’ leatit from ‘suite ‘soutcés, every 
prospect of Jenny Lind appearing befére long in 
England. Oh leaving Suitigard; whither she was 
sent for by the ‘king; shé wetit ‘to Caristule; she 
will afterwards return oncé moré to" Minich) and go 
thence to Vienna." From Austria shé’ travels’ to 
Italy, and finally to London. On quitting’ Eng- 
land, slie-goes at otite' to het native cowtry—pro- 
bably never to appear again on thé! staye; to which 
she has the greatest’ antipathy. At Stuttgard she 
gave large sums to'several Charities, as well as to 
all the poorer singers of the theatre; dnd’ at Frank- 
furt sur Maine:the sate: eb : 
In consequencé of the agreement lately entered 
into between England ahd Prussia for the mutual 
protection ‘of literary property, covitracts have’ al- 
ready been made between’ English’ authors and 
German publishers, and vice versé, for the exclusive 
right to reprints’ or ‘translations ‘of fortheoming 
works, Duncker of Berlin has, for example, ac- 
quired the sole right to a German edition of Bul- 
wer’s last novel, whicli is to appear in Germany on 
the same day as the English oné in London. 
At Munich, public lectures ‘are now being given 
on “the language atid literature of China,” ‘by 
Professor Netimanh, of the University. We should 


|imagine it is the only town in Germany where 


similar lectures are to be heard. 

A history of the Anglo-Chinese war has just ap- 
peared at Leipsig, by the same scholar; and if we 
may judge from a notice of the work ‘in the 4ugs- 
burg Gazette, it is both comprehensive aiid ‘im- 
partial in the view taken of this quarrel between 
the two nations, and of the results accruing from it. 

“The history of this war, which has preparéd 
the way for a series of changes in the history of tlic 
world,” says the reviewer above mentioned, “has 
here been written by oné having’a vocation for the 
work — one possessing a singular uhion of those 
qualities absolutely necessary for such’ an under- 
taking: a mind given to historico-political studiés, 
and great learning in Oriental — particularly in 
Chinese—matters. For Ptofessor Neumann's his- 
tory is not partial, and made up after English 
books and newspapers, but’ Chinese ‘sources: the 
statements of the Chinese autttorities have also 
been frequently resorted to. Moreover, in this 
history of the war all those matters ate interwoven, 
or serve as introduction—taken as they aré from 
Eastern or Western sources— which are necessary 
to elucidate the circumstances relating to that 
strange and foreign realm, as well as the circum- 
stances of the present moment and of the future. 
It is, in short, a succinct account of the mental, 
politica’, and civil condition of the Chinese.” 


FLORENCE, 
(Arrer touching on other matters of less public 
interest, our Correspondent adds}: F must now 
tell you of a circumstance which has excited, and 
is still exciting, the greatest possible interest in the 
artistical world. Some time ago, as you know,* a 
Last Supper was discovered, painted ‘by ~“Raphael 
in fresco on the wall of the refectory in the convent 
of ‘St. Onofrio in Strada Faenza. This painting 
ig so exquisite in all its details, that it was pro- 
nounced by Cornelius and all the best connoisseurs 
to be undoubtedly the work of Raphael. The style, 
the drawing, the sentiment, in short the perféction 








ments in the possession of the Baroness Meyen- 
dorff, for the benefit of the Countess Hatzfeld and 





her children. Noble and disinterested motives had 
‘therefore influenced him, although the act might 
be considered a thoughtless one. The judges, bv 


same view of the case. 
| “We therefore advise all travellers to look well 
| for there is no knowing if some other young lawyer, 
| influenced by noble and disinterested motives,” 
| may not also imagine that in their trunks docu- 


lof the whole is sucli, that in attributing it to Ra- 
pliael no one ever thouglit of opposing stich an 
opinion on ‘any other'ground than by wondering 
how a work of stich’ magnittide ‘and perfection by 
that master should Have escaped thé notice of Va- 


uring the last 20 years, into that small | their acquittal of the prisoner, seemed to take the | sari and other paiiiters ‘ari historians of that day. 


Difficult as this objection’ Was to | overcome, it Was, 
lat’ all events; dlowed to die ‘Away, and’ the paint- 
apliael ; and the 
| Cavaliere Jesi, thie celebrated engraver, had already 
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7 Ty to eng this chef 
Pauvras Pings were in this state, whey a tiresoine 
gate tot) inthe shape of x! tying Gisaat able’ nian 
called Gatganetth in al ag ante esearches in the 
‘vathablé atehives of the Strézzi family, turned up an 
‘andient-heth oranddm- book of Neri de Bicci's (one 
cof tlie early’ pwintéfs), in which book the said Neti 
de Biect statee-‘and ‘asterts that ‘the ‘painting in 
stion was ‘oie by iit,’™ per'le Donne di Foligno 
(anothér' wane by'w hich ‘the ‘convent of St. Ondfrio 
‘was vn? $809tilP Gesip fated)? percal-préxeo @i'24 fio- 
wine Word; HePannd 146T.’"\ You'ean havé' no notion 
ofthe fuss *arthsensationd that tty has’ occasioned ; 
the other works by hit herein Florence being Iong 
Janky productions) ‘with hands’ and° feet’ without 
joints, or a symptonr bettaying Knowledge of draw- 
ing? or ‘anatomy.'' Pr the ‘Last Supper in ‘question 
the hands‘and feet shew thé-most perfect, the most 
oye knowledge of dtiatomy—they literally look 
like life. 00% js ogie i: ; 


¥., a 


SKETCHES, OP SOCIETY. 
COMPLIMENT TO MR: JOHN BRITTON. 
Last:year;donsequent upon the subscription for a 
testimonial to ke ‘presented’ to Mr. Britton, in 
honour'of his abandant and ‘valuable: labours in 
literature and: archedlogy, an-anniversary dinner- 
bey was ‘established, till ‘this ‘tribute should ‘be 
carried! into effect, ‘The second meeting took place 
at Freemasons'’Tavern on Saturday last, when Mr. 
W: Tooke, the donor of the ‘festival; took the social 
ehair; and was surrounded’ by a number of gentle- 
men of repure'imtlie literaty world: But they were 
unfortunately prevented from enjoying the chief of 
thee promised pleasures by the ‘indisposition’ of 
Mr. Britton, which) ‘though not serious, was suffi- 
cient 'toforbi@his attendance.” With this drawback 
the! day was'spent, according to the ‘trite phrase, as 
asfeast of réuson and flow of soul ; and the restored 
health: ‘of the? veteran; to ‘whom it was dedicated, 
was not forgotter athong’ the cordial ‘toasts. In 
respotise tothis, Mr.’ G. Godwin tead the follow- 
ing pleasing’ and characteristic lettér,’ addressed 
tohim’ 607 ‘ 








'O¥? Button Siréet, Dec. 12th! 1846. 
My dear Sir,—Tt is not enough to say I am vexed, 
disdppointed, mortified, at eins precluded meet- 
ing a certain “citcle of my friends again this day; 
I requitéistronger® terme, more positive colours to 
depict and describe my feelings.” These have been 
gradually $¢rewed up ‘to ‘the sticking place for the 
last fortnigh ;‘and ‘from the first attack of my pre- 
setit’disease E'Have been looking forward to each 
succeeding hour, and every new morning, for some 
itip efit, as ‘an Assurance that I might rally 
by the T2th, “Alas; the day has come, but not with 
health afd 'chéérfalriegs ‘tipon its’ wings for me. 
On'the*eontraty, so Ubstinate’is the enemy, such a 
firm hold has “he taken of the throat, and particu- 
larly OF the small vessels between ‘the trachea and 
es lungs, that we. cannot compel him to let go his 
a! I ’ ’ 3, 


‘I’ had proposed to give you a short account of 
our last’ yeat’s campaigns and chatnpagnes,—some- 
thing of the ‘‘ sayings and doings” of its wits and 
whieke res; of the splendid repasts which certain 
Léndon' builders set ‘before their friends, and which 
those friends fully and’ duly appreciate, and some- 
thing’ also ’of what law and Iogic, ‘mirth and mer- 
chandise, can do in the sameway, actuated by the 
same? Spirit; and influenced by the same generous 
and friendly ‘sentiments. “Anticipating ‘a repeti- 
tion of the hilarity and glee, together, with, the 
“feast of rengn*whieh itn ed our round 
tableilast year, in tlié‘gamné ‘rdom, and with nearly 
the ‘sate party a¥ ‘to-day y ‘feeling also the desita- 
bility"of cultivating the ‘ainenities of life, ws well as 
the “amenities of literature,” I am most anxious 
. = - . 
may tend toguake.thewown fal Hof Hf plehsant and 
refreshing. It has, gratified. me to;find so many of 
my friends respond to,,and) sympathise) in, this 
feeling ;.and-I trust-during the present winter we 





may ring another round of the same. triple bob- 
ttisher as tie last. ° . ' 
_ [shall be ready, as soon as I'am able, to pull a 
rope, either as treble, tenor, or Old Tom;’’ and 
my’ belfry ‘will ‘be fixed either in the capital, or the 
suburbs, according as the season when it is settled 
to*go off.” 3 
‘Wishing you, my dear sir, and ‘all our friends, 
the fullest enjoyment of your “ merry meeting,” I 
remain, &c. Joun BRITTON. 


THE DRAMA. 








Drury Lane.—Balfe’s new opera, The Bondman,’ 


was produced here yesterday week, and met with 
a:perfectly successful reception. And it is much 
more. to the purpose to say that it deserved it; 
for triumphs and failures at our theatres are now 
made'so like each other, till empty benches shew 
the difference, that no one, especially on a first 
night, can tell which is the lion and which the dog. 
The music throughout is, in our opinion, exceed- 
ingly praiseworthy, and superior to any thing we 
have yet had from this popular composer. It pos- 
sésses greater originality, and the character, from 
the beginning to the end of the opera, is more con- 
nected and sustained than in any of his previous 
productions. He has also risen in the scale with 
his concerted pieces, which are the finest portions 
of the music; a rare thing to say in these days 
when two or three pretty ballad airs are all we are 
taught to look for or expect even in a three-act 
grand entertainment. But here we have the bal- 
lads into the bargain; four or five of which are 
very charming in their way. Among them we may 
enumerate “ The Child of the Sun,” first sung by 
Miss Romer in the first act, and secondly by Mr. 
Harrison in the second act ; and in both cases feel- 
ingly and tastefully executed, and in the first encored. 
The air and duet ‘ On Zephyr’s wings’ is another 
sweet thing, to which the sweet tenor of Rafter is 
fully adequate, and Weiss’s bass heard to great 
advantage. For the morceau d’ensemble in the first 
act we cannot say so much. 

Like the entire opera (four hours the first, and 
three hours and a half the second night), it is too 
long; and the poetry such doggrel as we could 
never wish to hear repeated at all, and still less to 
hear repeated so often. Ex. gr.: 

‘“« ENSEMBLE, 
Fal. Was ever such audacity! 
} Such insolent mendacity ! 
Gri. My husband’s great tenacity 
Has called up his iracity ! 
Ard, (trying to kiss her again.) Oh fear not my loquacity, 
But yield to my rapacity! 
With all his great audacity, 
The fellow shews sagacity ! 
Mor. This petticoat voracit 
Denotes a great capacity ! 
Chorus. (Pointing to ARDENFORD and JALOUX.) 
If he display procacity, 
Yet he shews incapacity !” 
‘ REPEAT OF ENSEMBLE. (Slightly altered.) 
Jal. Despite of such audacity, 
Was ever such capacity ! 
Gri. (pointing to Ardenford.) a to band’s fine loquacity 
Is stopped by his capacity! 
Ard, Despite the rogue’s iracity, 
I've silenced his mendacity ! 
Cou. With all his great audacity, 
The fellow shews sagacity! 
Mor. (aside.) His petticoat voracity 


Cou. (aside.) 





Improves with his capacit 
ed aud 


ad 
With such unmatch dacity, 


He’s wonderful sagacity !” 

Harrison’s ballad, “ They say there is some 
distant Land,” is, however, another of the favour- 
able instances, though it lack originality; and 
the close of the duet with Miss Romer is very 
good. The latter has another delightful ballad, 
“It ie not Form” (encored), which is preceded 
by a very clever air by Weiss, “‘ There is nothing 
so perplexing ;” but we will particularise no farther, 
except to notice that the. gem. of the opera is the 
quartette, “ There is a destiny,” admirably given 
by Harrison, Horncastle, Rafter, and Weiss.. We 
have now only to congratulate the management, 
the public, and Mr, Balfe, on the issue of this per- 


Chorus, 





formance. It is an honeus to our native schoo} 
and much above the average of most, of the later 
importationg of foreign..music,,, We will do yet, 
only let: such: operas :be: written, and :not overlaid 
by mediocrity and-iniferiority usurping their places, 
and the English stage will successfully contest the 
popular. prize with France, Italy, or Germany. 

Haymarket.—Story-Telling ; or, Novel Effects, a 
slight comic. drama, brought outat Archer’s benefit, 
but interrupted by Mr. Farren’s temporary indis. 
position, was reproduced here on Wednesday, and 
answered all the purposes of such a variety in the 
entertainments, Mr. Farren.as an old guardian, 
Dr. Hardenberg, with a young ward; Theresa; Miss 
Telbin, is excellent; Raps, a dtnmmer, Buckstone, 
has not much to do; and Grab, an old mischief. 
making gardener is very skilfully done by Rogers, 
But the life of the: pieée*is*ift Mrs. Humby, an in- 
defatigably lying waiting- maid; whose natural talent 
shews to the best in this ‘amusing character. 

At the Princess’s Concert Room on Wednesday 
a Mr. Dempster from America gave an‘ entertain- 
ment called ‘a ballad. soirée.’” + Itchiefly con- 
sisted of compositions by himself, and mew ‘to us; 
some of the plaintive songs were béautifully given, 
but most particularly: Alfred: Tennyson's ‘* May 
Queen,” the second part of which, “ The New 
Year’s Eve,” drew tears from half the ladies: pre- 
sent. Altogether, the evening: was/a very ‘gratify- 
ing one, and the performer’s attractions: have only 
to be made known in order to: become generally 
popular, We. welcome such: an American’ ac- 
cession here, in return for the »prosperous course 
which Lover. continues: to run in the ''United 
States, 

The Ethiopian Serenaders have resumed their per- 
formances at the: St..James’s Theatre, and: drawn 
crowds as usual. We have: frequently said, and 
now repeat, that for a two ‘hours’ recreation there 
is nothing in the metrepolis more amusing. ‘The 
plaintive and the.comiic ate most agreeably mixed, 
the music very harmonious in*execution; ‘and the 
whole gratifying to 'youngand old, white and black, 
flesh and bones. 


Sn ete 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


“I dreamed that the spirit of poetry had departes from 
me for ever.”— Words from a Poet's Letter, 


Iwas alone, and yet atound me stood. 
The loving, and the watchful, ‘and the’trie ; 

Their biessing stilt was on my: solitude: d 
What was.it, then, that such dark shadows.threw 

Upon my soul? the-world a desert seem’d, 

A place of clouds where sunshine never gleam’d. 


The pleasant earth became a,crowded tomb, ; 
Its waters lay all stagnant at my.fvet, 
The beauteons woods one mass of fiféless gldom, 
I missed the birds’ song and the mtisic sweet 
Of rustling leaves, and yet hosctpenedhese F J 
All was unchanged—bright, rich, and glad, and fair. 


Then kuew I that:aspirit had departed ' 
From its old home withia the hidden mind, 
And desolate, and cold, and broken-hearted, 
I wonld have given wortds to feel enghrined 
Again within my soul that glofiows sway)’ 
Casting on all things its radiantway,) » 


1 woke to life and lightthe dream ‘hail fled? 
Yet did it teach a lesson pure and true + 
I learned to value more the Beauty shed 4 
On sky and flower, by, thoughts fresh bathed in dew, 
And won from that sweet Spirit, ever near ; 
To those who seek hér haunts in love gg ; D 
tom £ ara 'B. 


SONNET. 


Eternity ! what hidden mystery lies = 

ta the ood rent, weil’d en dark mists of mien, : 
rough which to, soar the mind aspiring sighs 

Yet ever sinks, ex! Dashed: Pmt Night i 

Awe-stricken back'to its small sphete of fight! 


Immensity of-spacet oe eyess (1 105i 

Unpierces, unpierceable ; sound whieh in might 

Obscurity’s dim shades Ik gual sriea) 

An océan o’er which co ntheee s still roll, 

To melt away beneath parsuing swells; 

Wile no fink tose thes paskeriatencorelll «sit 
ile no faint trace their t } 

O'thotght su line t that hPoust AS dow the soul 

Will live—its life each moment but begun! W. RC. 
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{1 Wo oO} Winsek 15 21 31 sonsmte 
sted 2 10 Rom Jo gpatave, oiit ovodge doum bi 
er ¥ wiintdt:gmes with figid frozen hatr, .. 
19 Ould yeh icicdeatathronhid his brow,’ 
bis Rieree tiger wiadsuat howliy round ther lait? ’ 
29 hy Ud fpn bin wptesp, whales Hepaies spiny erows 
‘ looming ¢ar W barren, dead, and ca 
901A Shirdad piped Nath Nee air form unfold. 
THe faiant sun, shorn of his golden beams, 
8 2 Almoltén Drazén world glides o’tr the sky} 
2A QGhill raias descend in gasty driving streams} 
hal bilethe lost traveller-heayés the bitter sigh— 
‘Tis anxious thoughts revert to his loyea home; 
OUOude Zained the Blazing hearth, no more he Il roam. 
‘Taft's, Vai hope, he sinks—no help is nigh ;* 
OSPR as the sedsoh’s fatewe fade, we die’ 
e2| Mope whispers, man shall like the’spring arise 
On, some bright happier world, mid purer skies. 
Dec. 1846. Epwin Keets. 


jcodoe SVISE 


3 , VARIETIES. 

vo kucretia: gets terribly thrashed by the ‘critics; 
and its:author!is attacked: as’ if he were'an accom- 
plicenwith the cmutderers’ he: has described. 
-authorshipomay be morbid, so may criticism; and 
we, only: wontler how Shakspere can be tolerated 
in;com pany with such villains ‘as Richard the Third 
and: Ouiello; ‘Fhe journals in the practice of giving 
vilie longest and -ihost minute’ details of every cir- 
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‘of room, before it was gratuitously presented to, the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

Pictures burnt,—By the, burning of Elixton Hall, 
Norfolk, the seat of Sir Shafto Adair, a number. of 
old and valuable pictures have been destroyed, 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Nov, 30th—A 
paper was read by the Rev. J. J. Smith, containing 
particulars drawn from the Archives of Caius Col- 
lege, as well as from some of the Cambridge parish- 
registers, concerning the parentage and life of 
Jeremy Taylor, of whose works it is stated that a 
new and carefully collated edition is about to ap- 
pear. A large coloured drawing of St. Christopher, 
copied from the wall of a. church, and also a series 
of drawings of Saxon. and Norman doorways; from 
the pencil of Mr. Lee, of Queen’s College, were 
exhibited. The Rev. C..H. Bennett, of, Ousden, 
presented to the society a number of curious Bri- 
tish and Roman remains; among. the. most -re- 
markable of which were a fragment of Samian 
ware, ornamented with a lion-hunt, several: fine 
Roman silver coins, two papal medals, and a 
singularly formed ring, 

Sea-Serpent.—TVhe northern p.pers state that a 
sea-serpent, above fifty feet in length, and of a 
very dark colour, has been seen by several, wit- 


eumstatice when a Burke or a Greenacre falls in | nesses in one of the fiords, and that its motion 


their: way, are especially horrified at Sir E. Lyt- 
ton’s work. 
. unale.conviet, as:we: have: heard, is yet living, and 
with captivating manners, and his profession as an 
antist, enjoying a much more easy position than 
qnost-convicts ever reach. 
bowSir | Valter Scott.=-When we wrote the notice of 
Scott’s novels in our last Gazette, we were not aware 
whether or not the anthor’s old aud esteemed friend, 
Sie Adam: Ferguson, whose'portrait appears in the 
Abbotsford family group; was still alive inthe Land 
ofGakes.: We-have since bearned that he is still one 
of the few xemaining founders of “The Mountain,” 
aad enjoying good-health: » We may also add that 
the engraving of that: picture is by a young Scottish 
artist, |Mr.odolm Smith, of the-highest promise, 

Munchies, or White Indians—A work has been 
recently published, in whi is.a full account 
of a race of white.savages, called-Munchies, who 
are said to be actually existing in a valley among 
thé Sierfa de les Mimbros, upon one. of the afflu- 
ents of the Rio Gila, in the province of Sinora, in 
Mexico. .. They number abont. eight hundred, are 
of Circassian complexion, aod graceful form; they 
are’peadeable in their habits, honest and virtuous in 
their conduct, and have many of the comforts of life. 
Their place of abode is surrounded by inaccessible 
mountains, ti whieli'tligit caves and houres are built. 
There appears to be no doubt of the fact that this 
colony exists, and what-gives force to the opinion 
is, the manuscripts of early travellers ‘in America, 
deposited in the Vatican in Rome, describing large 
numbers who have for centuries inhabited the val- 
leys of the Cordifferas.. It is yet to be ascertained 
whether these people are the descendants of Span- 
iards who landed -with Columbus, or descendants 
of those extraordinary people who built the ancient 
cities of Mexico and Yucatan, the ,ruins, of which 
are spread all,ever Mexico-and central America. 
—American Sani?) 

‘Wonderfat® Meteor : Lowell, Lewis Co., Nov. 12, 
1846.— Last,evening about, nine o'clock it became 
clearyswehén a wonderful meteor presented itself in 
the west, to appearance largér than the sun when 
going down, throwing-a brilliant light all over this 
village and county; so.that, the immense» forest to 
the east‘becaine quite’ visible. “It remained for five 
minutes; ‘aid appeared ‘to. increase in size as it ap- 
proached from the west,,..1t fell about two hundred 
yards distant in a:plainsield, where we all instantly 
repairedj:atid found’ a body of the most fetid jelly, 
about four feet in’ diameter, which weighed 442 Ibs. 

A fine Procacciniythe- Creation of Eve; is stated, 
y Aa correspondent in the Timer, to have been freely 

ered to the National Gallery, but'refused for want 





* Rather close upon Thomson’s Seasons,—Ed. L, G. 





resembles the leech, wriggling vertically with its 


We» may note by the way that the | head crect above water. 


Progress of the Ballet, Fine Arts, and Poses Plas- 
tiques (see Lit. Gaz. No. 1558, ‘The Ballet, aud 
its Consequences’’). The chief of the famed Judge 


| and Jury club bas announced the expected arrival 


from Paris of three “ exquisite’? naked wenches, 
to be ex-pose-d according to the new fashion of 
public entertainment as tableaux vivans, or anima- 
ted statues. We are assured that the Walhalla set 
of exhibitionists are arranged by a distinguished 
member of the Royal Academy; so that there can 
be no doubt of their Nature being seen in a man- 
ner agreeable to Art. There is not a prentice lad 
in London, now, who may not become as familiar 
with Psyches and Sapphos as with the fair of Fleet 
Street for the small price of One Shilling! Such, 
and so multiplied, are our Schools of Design. 

Mr. Hatcher, of Salisbury, the translator of Rich- 
ard of Cirencester, was found dead in his bed on 
Monday morning last. He was a distinguished 
and successful antiquary, and, among his other 
labours, materially assisted Sir. R, C. Hoare in his 
topographical works. At the Winchester meeting 
of the British Archeological Association, which he 
attended, he contributed an excellent paper on Ro- 
man roads in Hampshire (see Lit. Gazette's report, 
and the volume of the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion), and to the day of his sudden death took a 
zealous part in promoting the objects of this most 
useful body. Mr. Hatcher was universally respec- 
ted and esteemed in Salisbury, where his loss is 
deeply regretted. His son is, we believe, at the 
head of the Electric Telegraph. During his life, 
and in addition to the publications which have ap- 
peared with his own name, Mr. H. did a great deal 
which was given to the world under other auspices, 
We believe, for instance, that the History of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, published as by Archdeacon Coxe, 
was entirely written by him. 

The Abbé Macpherson, for a very long period rec- 
tor of the Scotch College at Rome, died there on 
Monday week, aged eighty-eight. The Abbé was 
distinguished in life by his love of letters, and had 
some influence in the transmission of the Stuart 
Papers to London, a selection from which is now 
announced for publication, 

Mr. David Booth, another aged labourer, in the 
field of literature, also died last week, His Analytical 
Dictionary is a work of much value; and his gene- 
ral lexicographical attainments, as attested in many 
ways, were of a high and learned order, 

The late Swedish Poct Tegnér.— Of. this highly 
gifted man, the Berlingsche Zeitung says: “ The 
bard of Axel and Frithiof’, Bishop Esaias Tegner, 
isno more, Afrer having experienced very indif- 


; » by Mery 
ferent health for several years, and having been | —Christmas Holidays in Reme, by the Rev. W, J. Kip, 





exposed..to. not Jess than, six strokesiaf apoplexy, 
he fell asleep, without, pain, taanquilly-and. peace- 
fully, on. the.1 lth day after she Jast attack, Monday, 
the 2d. of November, aged 64... Legners was, born 
on the, 13th of November, 1782, at. diyfkerad,;in 
the Bishopric of Carlstadt. , At) the, age,of 17 he 
was a student.in .Lund ;, in. 1800 amanuensis; there 
in the Academical Library ; lhe. received :the, best 
character-at the examinations of the candidates; for 
philosophical degrees. from, all .the| professors, and 
was in this way mugiser primus,and,sopn afterwards 
a professor of esthetics,; In 1806-he-was simultane- 
ously appointed to: the.vice-biblioth¢eal, ehair, and 
notary to. the Philosophical Faculty,.and married 
a young lady belonging, to. the, family.ia which :he 
had at an earlier, period .of hig life been: domestic 
tutor, Mademoiselle,,A.:M,.G. Myhrman;,and in 
1811 the Swedish Academy,h d, his Skald 
poem Swea with their high approbation. .\A year 
afterwards, he was, with & suspension of all the 








customary forms, elected professor of Greek lite- 
rature to the University of Lund, and’ appointed 
pastor- prebend: of Staelje. It was ‘on ‘his induc- 
tion into holy orders that he.wrote. the peem,:so 
resplendent with. celestial beauty, on The: Ordina- 
tion of Priests... Axel mas now composed and: pub- 
lished; then The Night- Watchtower- Sentry's: Child; 
subsequently his Epilogue to ‘the. Promotion. in Lund 
in 1820, and Song, on the J'un, which Leopold: places 
in the first rank. amongst all, his ‘minor poems, as 
well as the celebrated I’rithioff Saga, which, acdord+ 
ing to Franzen’s judgment, raised Tegner to a rank 
among the most: eminent, poets of modern | times, 
The poet. now assumed, Oxenstiern’s, place in the 
Swedish Academy; and in 1824, the same yearsin 
which. his Frithiof immortalised his name; he was 
made Bishop of Wexié. Of the manner in which, 
as president. of the schools and churches, be fulfilled 
his sacred calling, evidence. is afforded, by several 
of his discourses, and the remarkable. proceedings 
of the assemblies of preachers. in.1836,. Immedi- 
ately after his appointment to the bishopric: he:be« 
came.a Knight-Commander, of the, Qeder.of the 
Northern Star, the small cross of which he: had 
already received, when professor. From this pe- 
riod he only sounded his, tuneful_lyre on, cagual 
occasions ; but there is ground for hope that.a by 
no means inconsiderable number of new.and longer 
poems will be found bequeathed by him to posterity ; 
and these, it is stated, are, about, to be edited for 
publication by his son-in-law, the eminent, Prof. 
Beettiger of Upsal.. In short, Tegner’s death is an 
almost irreparable loss to. the lovers of Swedish 
literature.’’—Newspapers, 

Deluge in Italy.—The province of Méssina has 
suffered much from an inundation, the consequence 
of long-continued storms and heavy rains. , The 
ancient bridge of Casteladiano (said to be, 2000 
years old) bas been swept away, the whole country 
laid under water, and several lives lost.among the 
inhabitants, 

A Wish in Season.—“I wish there was 4 fresh 
fall. of snow,’ said little Jack Pudding to, his 
mamma, “for that in the streets is. so.salted. 1 
quite hate it.’”” 

Amusing Specimens of modern Syntax.—A,-New, 
Orleans editor, recording the career of a, mad.dog, 
says: “‘ We are grieved to say that the rabid ani-~ 
mal, before it could be killed, severely bit Dr, Hart 
and several other dogs.” 

** For sale, an excellent young horse ;:..would 
suit any timid lady or gentleman, with a loug silver 
tail.” sf 

A New York paper, announcing the wrecking of 
a vessel near the Narrows, says: ‘* The, only pas~ 
sengers were 1, B. Nathan, who owned three-fourths 
of the cargo and the ceptain’s wife,”’—-Cist’s,Cincins 
nali Advertiser, 
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. LITBRARY) NOVELTIES: 
List OF NEW BOOKS. rs 
The Doctor, Ke} YelV I piést 8Vo, 10e.64-— Battads; 


other P How itt; erb8vo,"el. 1989/3208! 
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tto Genealogy, Js ils Bla. + ~= Lepage’s 
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7s.—Turner’s Chemis 
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a , 3 vols. post 8vo, Ii. ne he —Etchings of a 
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spon ss of the Nations new edit. 8vo, _24s.—Lockhart’s 
Life of of Burns, new edit. sew: 
2ist edit. 12mo, 6s. — Allison’s , new BEF I, 
8vo, 6s.— The Golden Psalm, by’ Dale, 
arrative of a Residence on the Mo: Salto a oats . r. 
bo neo post 8vo, 4s, 6d.—N: 

Gorgon, by A. C. Key, R.N., Bro, 7s. pate 
vels in New South Wales, by A. er ye 12mo, 7s. 6d, 
Per. Shoes of Fortune, by Hans 

5s.—Collier’s Railway Acts, 2d weg 
Treatise on the Physical Causes uf 
rT 
Piumtree’s Letters, 2d edit Pah of fs 
Early Native Poetry of Iceland. —Chamberg St 
XVL royal 8vo, New Series, Vol. bee a 
Novellist, Vol. XIII. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; parent a phe Ne 
Tale of a Tub, illustrated, by F alley, Tato, 
2s. 6d. — Mrs. Savage’ 3 Fancy Needlework Knitting. | 
_—_ ls. 6d.— Phedri Augusti Fabule aul Koluing 
1s. 6d.—The Difficulties of ay ey —_ x iw 
3s Fables 


J. B. Davidson, 3d edit. 18mo, ls. 6d. 
construed into Eng lish for the Use of ‘Schools, 12mo, 3s.— 
Waverley Novels ( People’s ey aay | 5 vols. 8¥0, 21. (is 
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Gazette (enlarged Series, of which the present is the Slst 
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in making up their volumes of the Liderary 


No.) for the year 1816, by procuring any back numbers in |. 


which they may be deficient), "We Have also to'sdlicit the 
favour of early orders, through allivespectable publishers, 


nee 


friendssta rewnember 
that ee wilte be ney pe and that all adver- |’ 
tisements for our next No.,,the last of the year, must 


reach us on ays yy q ; 4 
: ion” in 1806. 
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"| UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE: SOCTEAY, 
IV 2° Y 34 dsashhdhen HH wconronaten: BY: ROUNU CHABTER: / 

2 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST; ‘LONDON. 


Capital, £600}000: ' 


oe 


, Mixectors. 

The Right Hon. the Lonp Cute¥F BArox. 

Evwarp Romitty, Esq. 

Rt. Hon, Sir L. Suapwetia, Vice-Chaneellor of 
England. 

The Rev. Joun SLEatu, DD. 

A. J. Vary, Esq, 

Tuomas Watson, M.D. 

Rt, Hon, James Stuart Worruzr, M.P. 

Joun Wray, Esq. 


i IT! 
The Hon. Baron ALDERSON. 

¢ Francis Bartow, Esq. 
Epwarp Butter, Esq., M.P. 
The,Ven; Archdeacon Bunyey, D.D. 
Francts Henry Dickinson, Esq., M.P. 
The Rev. Antoun DruMMonD. 
Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart. 
Henry Haya, Esq. 
Sir R. H. Inexis, Bart., M.P. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice MAULE. 





ice 


Trustees. 


| Rt. Hon. Sir L. SHADWELL, Y jeer Chenes lies of Beans. 
Sir Rosent Harry Ivewrs; Bart., M. 


Auditors. —J, A. OGLE, M.D ; Mr. Professor Pryme, M.A. 
Physician.—Tuomas Watson, M.D. 
Corresponding Directors.—Rev. J. W. Hucues, M.A.; Oxford; H. GurxtnG, 'Esq.; M.A., Cambridge. 
Solicitor.—WiLL1aM RicHarpson, Esq., M.A. 
Bankers.—Messrs. DRUMMOND. 
Secretary and Actuary.—CuHaBLeEs M. WruLicu; Esq. 


'* 


Sir ALEXANDER Gravt, Bart. 
Hewnx Hactam, Esq. 


On the 18th June, 1845, the FourTH QumaQueENNiAL Division of Prorit was declared, The 
Addition made for the last Five Years was 10 per eent on the amount of the Policy, making, with for- 


Ou bee di Additions, 40 per cent on all Policies effected before the 1st of June, 1826: 


ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all Persons whose names are, or have ones dusiog any. period, however 
short, on the Books or Boards of any College or Hall at Oxrorp or CAMBRIDGE. 


Assurances may be effected on the lives of such Persons against the lives ofany, Persons whatsogver. 


A Division of Prorirs is made every five years, and nine-tenths appropriated to the assured, either by’a) propor. 
tionate diminution of — by an increase in the amount of the Policy, or by a present payment ofthe value in money, 
at. the option of the Rarty. 

i 
tions thereon. 

The Society will also advance on Loan, at the rate of + per cent per anit, for the 

of Policies effecte at of 


of the actual present value of d in their own Office, and on t 
it expedient to accept as security. 


tif 


Soeiéty wilf be always ready to RSPKA from the Party. in Possession. any UaeEpi eS Palicy, © or the Addi- 


nt, extent of nine-tenths 
iia te as they may deem 


2HvMODE tof HOHURY 
*,* It may be worthy of remark, that from the institution of this Society) to. the thes time a oe. err 43 yenrs, 
in no.case has a claim been disputed. ' 


AMOUNT ACCUMULATED FROM PREMIUMS, 
ANNUAL INCOME. . 
OUTSTANDING POLICIES, . 


The |Abprrroxs to Poxtctsd ‘mate by the Eeeiey 
Lire Assurance SoctEry itt 1830, 1835, 1840, and 1845, 
amount, on a Policy for £1000, as follows :— 
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These ist hdees may now be received in money, | at the 
following R: 
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In the event of death before ad! next Division of Profits in 1850, one and a half per cent per annum will be added 
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Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of life may go by. sea, suring peaes, Awtthont cobtat ning a License 
or paying an extra Premium, from any part of Europe to any other r part of Europe: 


; NVotee>Rather more than five-sixths gf the Persons assured in this Sts ate Clergymen. 
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The CHRISTMAS! HOLYDAYS in’ ROME. 


By the Rev. W. INGRAHAM KIP, M.A, Edited by 


the Rev. W. SEWHLE,|BD.) Fcap. Bvo, &. 1] 
2. 
The DOCTOR, &c., Vol VI. Frotidhé) 


of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. Edited by the 


Rev. J. W. WARTER. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


3. 
MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS and OTHER, 
POEMS. Square crown 8vo, with Portrait, 18s.; mofocco, 
36s. (bound by Hayday.) 


A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 
Editéd by JOHN P. COLLIER, Esq. Fcp. 4to, with 
Woodcuts, 21s.; morocco, 38s. (bound by a oe 

In a few days. 


PARABLES of our ‘LORD. Illuminated in 
Colours, and in Black and Gold. Square fe ?. 8vo, massive 
carved cover, 2¥s.; miorecco, a (bound by Hayday.) 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated by the 
Etching Club. Square crown 8vo, 21s.; morocco, 36s. (bound. 
by Hayday). 


‘THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated by the 
Etching Club. Square crown 8yvo, 21s.; morocco, 36s, (bound 
by Hayday). 


8. I 
THOMAS. MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete inl volume, uniform with Southey’s. 8vo, Por- 
trait and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 42s. (bound by Hayday.) 
9. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in 1 volume, uniform with Moore's. 8vo, Portrait 
and Vignette, 21s. ; png 42s, (bound by Hayday.) 


“Phe Rev. J. JEBB’ A LITERAL TRANSLA- 
TION Ufthe BOOK OF PSALMS, illustrating their Poeti« 
cal and Moral Structure: with Dissertations. 2 vols. 8v0, 
2ls. 

1. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. [Iilustrated 
by DvMacnase;RiAy Isnperial $yo, 68s; ; morocco, 42. 14s, 6d. 
(bound by Hayday). 


12. 

The Rev. HARTWELL HORNE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to'the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Ninth Edition. 
5yvolss: Soy! Maps, Se.) 639} calf, halfextra, 57. (bound by 
Hayday). > 


‘The Rev. T. DALE’S DOMESTIC LITURGY 
and FAMILY NaS Post 4to, lar; rint, 21s.,5 
calPletteted,, ‘318. erin Fm (bound by Hayday), 


The CHURCH in Ph CATACOMBS : illus- 
trated ‘yy its»Sépulehral ‘Remains.’ By Dr. CHARLES 
MAITLAND, 8vo, Woodcuts, i4s. 

15. 

SYNOPSIS’ of CRITICISMS on PASSAGES 
of the OLD TESTAMENT, in which Modern Commentators 
pr Say the Atithorised Version. By the Rev. R. BAR- 

T, A. M. 8yvo. 1 [in January. 


‘SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY 
of the- WORLD, philosophically considered in a series of 
letters,* Met} Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


The Right Hon, T. B. "“MACAULAY’S CRITI- 
CAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
New Eile, 3-vols, 8y0, 36s. 


HUMBOLDT’S cosmos. Translated under 
the superiht@hdence of Lieut.-Col. EDW, S ABINE, F.R.S. 
For. See. R.B+ Vol. I. > nt 12s. 


IBS, ACTON'S, MODERN COOKERY in all 
its Branches: in which all the Receipts have been strictly 
tested. New Edition, 4 8v 0, plates, woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 


bshbs od Uiw mu 


Biine st RING, SMOKING 
ay Mex ‘ An T and KISH. 


n afew days. 


Dr. A. URE’S’ DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES; and MINES: Third Edition. 8vo, 
1241 Woodcuts, 50s...» 

*,° SUPPLEMENT of Recent Improyements, 14s, 
PL 2S alt 





London; Lonemay, ‘Paows, Green, and Lonemans. 


8 New Buatlington Beer, Det; 19, PAG, 


A Aa PVIPAAVIY I 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NOW READY; < 

4 | 





THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ‘THE BRITISH 
POETS. . 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” “*The Book of the Seasons,” &c, 


2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by WiLLtamand GronaE MEASOM, 803, bound, 


II, 


A CANOE VOYAGE TO THE MINNAY-SOTOR ; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SOME LEAD AND COPPER DEPOSITS IN WISCONSIN, AND 
OF THE GOLD REGION IN THE CHEROKEE COUNTRY, &é. 


By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F-RS,, &c. 
Author‘of ‘‘ Excursions in the Slaye States.” 


2 vols. 8vo, with Map and. Plates, 28s. bound. 


. Ill. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HATTON, K.G. 


By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G, 
8vo, with Portrait, 15s. bound. 


IV. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL PEPE. 


COMPRISING 
THE PRINCIPAL MILITARY AND POLITICAL EVENTS OF MODERN ITALY. 
Written by Himself. 


3 vols. post 8vo, [Just ready. 


THIRD SERIES or raz INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE REV--R-H- BARHAM.~——-—— 


Edited by his Son. 
1 vol., with Mlustrations by Leecu and Grorce Cavurksuank, 10s. 62, bound. [Just ready. 


VI. 
sIR HENRY ELLIS’s NEW SERTES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


Vilt. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING: 
THE TRIAL OF 


THE: EARL and COUNTESS of SO- 





4 yols, post Svo, 21s...) . as ye en of A= Be ne hag By 
Vit. . 
°° MRS, ROMER'S PILGRIMAGE TO _ Tx 
THE TEMPLES AND ‘TOMBS OF ee aD ee ee 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-46. Or, The HALF-BROTHERS, 
2 vols. 8yo, with numerous Engravings, 28s. 


C hebatte ek) 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Biseeg bas dred « oii 
Publisher in Ordinary‘to Her Majesty. ~ 
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prac mon othe te 1 Gee tyehesa toe lon, ae 
coom Woe Watches, je Youths" silver Watches, 


82 Strand: 33 Gackspur Stree}} and 3 Royal Rxchange. 


rere su a aon a4 

cee ia N, possessin, 

an aromatic and isting mtaine: ae? eae is labelled i with Perkins's 
oo te of Windsor C. 

wit variety of cetighl per nertiiaid Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c. prepared 

ene Parseavativn Toorn- -PowDER, an effectual separation for for 

beautitying the Teeth and Serene yy ae them in a sound and healthy 

condition, outh, and divesting the 

eeth ot every impurity, ieioocharthe BrP ~ Bown in polish 


wegen ees bi : hime the’ Hair, having 


seeeresite Mee 
soe delightful 
tre Liquid fy a certainspecitic Cittptitaing’s new growth 


FELLING 
pining 
also a delig! 


ae 
where the Hair is fai 
Hawparye Coup Canam or Rosus,p greatp 
Daops, for 1g greasy spots from ‘Silks. 
ATR ARTA AH, Fatale tobe: neck pithentpanpatation, tera 
Poet VI aTans to the: CONTINENT.— 
the naj Re Ac oe 5 Cae cen then and 


began that they comtans to receive Canineniy for cl of Soret ip Arts, 


» &i . 
Ce meta the pe shipoten of he Cus. 


parts of the 
jouse, &c.; ant that they und t of Bilects to all 
the world 1} 
and every information, may be 
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Lists of their Correpndent ae, 
had on Prpligation : at thelr Office as aljore. 


E8PGSAN 953,52 80 
stron ly recommended by the eceiene poy 
Bren ery) 


only De prochredat the fe) 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


peer AND. .LONDON.. LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 Cornhill, London. 
Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq., Chairman. 
George William Anderson, Esq., metas A Chairman. 


INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 

Seleét Lives) — including the Lives of Naval and Mmiceey Officers 
proceeding to or resident in Jodia, or,other, parts.of the World. 

INDIAN RAGE LUM MUCH LOWER. THAN iN ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY. F 

Impaired ae of health admitted ja Policies.on Invalid Lives, 


Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 

Fi t Seven 

. “Years. x tite se 
50 


$4'¢ 
60. 
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ie Be lagi at i 
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being. sold to the Trade, can 
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2145 
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&. a. a. 
30 5 810 
3 9 2°0 
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GEORGE’N. WRioHT, M.A.; Manager. 
(Ustteo - KINGDOM We ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Plicé, Pulf NaN; oubals 97 Geotge-street, Edinburgh ; 
wit.11 BtyVingenteplagea Glaagobe ; & Cbllegegreen, Dublin, =) 
8 CBastablisheh oy Act of Parliament in 1834, 

In 1841 the C Policies nus of 31, 
theavm insured to ait Fal es ae the Partic’ a cee from the 


Parties swish secure the benefit of the next division Of profits I 
seca ances wepterion: % asene rs 


I is only 
Be, onegnere for fn] y one half the Annual Premium 
Every information -"} ae afforded on a 


Dircctor, E. Lennox, Ba: K No, 8 
London, where new nen be be had. 


Poe mh RENO ape UhAlt BOUEE 
ae Ss is cently Daresti the Be comforts and in- 


sya steamer SPL tthe 





lication to the Resident 
‘aterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
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R. DEMPSTER'S Lag aeeay BALLAD 


SOIREES—Mr. DEMFS: the “ Lament of the 
nt,” “ Bi « Marg yet rere 


: aheen ats | 


tle Street, Oxford Street, on W. 
on which occasion he will ah ‘sing a selec’ his. ewn Compositions, 


fe eee at 8.o’clock, cane le ~~ } Reserved Seats, 24, Gd. ; 
bo te had of Duff and, Hi »'65 Oxford Street ; at the Doors; and of 
Mr. Dempster, No, 11 Howard Street, Strand, 


ATENT. KAMPTULICON. COMPANY, 
Cornhill.—Specimens of the various applications of this cee 
mposition may be seen at the offices as abuve; viz., 
As applied, without Bolt or Bar, for lining Iron Men-of-War, to close the 
holes le by Cannon-shot. 


for Sheathing and C: Iron Ships, without Screws. 
ues ‘oppering ips, 4 


to cover Floors of Damp Churches, Halls, &c. 

_ Paving Stables, Court Yards, as at Windsor Castle, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Admiralty, &c. 

Railway Carriages, Rails, &c. 


GEO. WALTER, Managing Director. 


UNDY’S PATENT OPEN FIRE 
VENTILATING STOVE. 
TESTIMONIAL AFTER ONE WINTER'S TRIAL. 
Letter from the Rev. Matthew O'Brien (Professor — Philosophy 
and Astronomy), M.A., F.R.S., &c., King’s College. 
f “ Upper Norwood, June 22. 
“1 beg to certify that one of Mr. Cundy’s Patent Stoves was put up in 


my lecture room at King’s College, last year, dnp a common stove 
(of Arnott’s construction, I believe). I have no hesitation in saying, from 


ontie armpunce 
itt t be given at the P' 
set 
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DINBURGH JeeNOWWE No. CLXXI.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for_insertion in No. 171 of “ The 
Edinburgh Reylew requested to..be sent. tor the Pubr 
lishers” Pe nae AOR etteett aa and sas oho before 
Monday, January the 3d, 1847, : 
' 39 Paternost Row), 
‘Dec. 19,'1846. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLViI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the fortheomitig Rentber must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 34 §ts] and, BILLS fon 
insertion by the 23a instant. -* 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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“ The Men.in the Moon.’ 


On the Ist of January 1547, will be Published, — ah 
ALBERT SMITH and ANGUS B. REACH 


HE MAN in'the.-MOON;:a Mohahiyi Réview 
and pe of New Measures, New Men, New, Books, New Plays, 
New Jokes, and N sense; being an Act for the Amal ation of 
the Broad Gauge of I Fancy with the Narrow Gayge of Fact, into she Grand_ 
General Amusement Junction. 
London: Clark, Warwick ‘Lane, and all Booksellers, Pe sold at every 
Railway Station in the kingdom. 
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actual experience, that Mr. Cundy’s stove is far superior, both in 
warmth over the whole room, and in eg ventilation, without dis- 
agreeable currents of air, or close smell. 
“Martnew O'BRIEN.” 
The stoves to be had of Messrs. ter 69 Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
reste; where — ———— be seen in operation. 


RGUS LIFE I INSURANCE COMPANY; 
36 Throgmorton Street, B: 
Empowered by special Act ot re a 
Tuomas Farncomp, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wu.t1aM Laar, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
—- | ey ag 5 Salad Esq., Alderman, 
ward Bates, 


E: % 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
seer ae 


pt PS Jeafferson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 





Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilch er, Esq. 
Lew: » Esq. 


Low Rates of Premium. 
Persons assuring in this Office have the benetit of the lowest rate of 
ium which is compatible with the salty of the assured, and which 
1a in effect, equivalent to an an ‘They have pikevie the 
> ee of a large subscribed capitat—an yet Bs tand of nearly a 
warter of a million, and an — income of — of 60,0002., arising 
Tom the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Polic: 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 
Whole Term. | 
£1 11 10 
0 
- 14 
on 
é 0 10 





| For Seven Years. | 
£019 1 | 
4 

'- 

| 


For One Year. 
2017 3 |! 
fF1lk-s 

5 


4 
2 


Age. 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 





1257 
ai Nad 
1 1 19 10 
3 37 0 








half of the “ whole term” premium mi ttonlt oc 
or one-third of the premium may Amy my for life Spry upon 
the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 
In Assurances for Advances of Money, as security for debts, or as a pro- 
vision for a family, where the least prevent o outlay is desirable, the varied. 
o-be particular 


comprehensive tables ot the Argus will be found t 
tarourable to the Assured. tet 


} Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, = 
Policies issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, ResicadtWhice ton 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





LITERATURE:AND ART; <! 


enteats INSTITUTION of GREAT 
Der. 846, ap ees Ese4 
aad WAL Lig, Bo wit delves cur padite 


Course of SIX LECTURES on the RUDE ENTS. = OMY, 
ted to a Juvenile og » on the oe o’ciock >—Satur- 
pias, 26th; oe 29th ; Thursday, Bist o' wt ‘Satendey, ands 
ag} jerary Sipe 3 Thursday, 7th of January. These Lectures will be illus- 
ery.) “this 
Course on payment of One onion each; Young ‘Children, 10s. 6d, Sub- 
scribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of Two Guineas for the 
Season. A Syllabus may “ obtained at Royal Institution. 
‘ aot yI@HN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.I. 
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See ee rae, 
ton fe Seting net particle of 


not one, 
"To be seen at £9. Welbeck 


provincia tows of Faahan. 


bas scree hd 
wadvoll Le ed beige 


for the use of this patent invention” 
Agents for the, Metwope! required. 


ce gant 


ul . that the EXHIBITION tor | © 
1847 is intended to be OPENED i os month of June next, on that the 


HEY WooD PRI Herta to 0 de: ale 


For the pa Ba 
not before exhibit 
For the BEST eeuenane DRAWING, the Silver Medal and 
ran is in money. 


Medal and five pOadaaen taleesy ee eae eT Me Silver 


The above Prizes (on this occasion) are offered:fot competition ¢ it 
augually resident in the district within 50 miles round Manchester, es 
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On the Ist of January 1847, 94 pp. d4ind, price One Penhs, 
HE CHILDRENS’ MONTHLY GARDEN 
of TRUE WISDOM and SOUND KNOWLEDGE.. ; 
Edited by the Rev. ABNER W. oon, MiA.,’Vieat UPPytchles! 


reli and Miscellaneous “Maga ine which will, itis hoped, bd found 
new inc) aracter, interesting and eed tec’ hildren, thoi thoroughly Serip- 
tural, and closely in scourdance with the Church of England. 


rd: be, 
Mendon Sihained oF aay thdlielier town we coullege TD 


obtained ot 
In the Press, and to be Published in February, 
Mesos of the! Revwy CHARLES. SIMEQN x 
M.A., late Senior Fellow of King’ 's College, and Minister at a my 
Church, Cam his A ether w 


tions from his W ritings and ae cant 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM CARUS, 
Fellow and Senior Dean AF ginicg Collene, and Mier pf C Feaity Apaschs 


ge. 
Tendon: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 











New Work by! Michael Angele Pitriarsh: | 


On the Ist of January, jo be continued in Monthly vey price ds. ay 
with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 


ANITY FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
Society. 


~ THACKERA 7 
mo of « The Irish BW Book,” bd sjoulines thea Cornhill to rer 
” of ** Jeames’s Diary” and the ** Snob in Punch, &c. 
f. ae Advertisements will be received at the —, during the 
month. 


+ semlin Published at the Punch Office, BS Fleet Street; J. Menzics, 
Edinburgh ; J. M‘Leod, Glasgow ; J. M’Glashan, Dublin. 


CHURTON will publish’ the following} 


orks on the st January 184) 
1. THE Last. ALDINE; ehiig the first part 


S. Works of GuORGE SAND. =o MATE LDA 
%. BA Author ms Sulan Stanley.” . Super royal Svo, 
2. THE ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND, 
pone and WALES, By Mossy J- ayil] Jj By BURKE) No I- 
3. “ILLUMINATED HERALDIC ILUUS- 
TRATIONS. By Messrs. J. and J. B. BURKE. No. f. imp. 8vo, 5+. 


Agents: Se Pee, eS od ad oe 


san s-Etess 
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{Now ready, a Fourth Edition, enlarged and ‘algthasil with 58-Designs by 


Scott, 12mg, in-rich illuminated 
URSERY RHYMES. of of ENGLAND, LE 
J. O- et: Esq. owe ZA 


lected chiefly from: Oral 
“ Illustrations ! teste here are : clever ray Die which the three- 


frat ¢theed fear 
olds like almost as pee he threes.”- Lass art Gazette. iad 
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UIDE. to the ANGLO-SAXON | TONGUE: 
Base viedie WCaArn rea 
sate a oa than sata ad faced 


ke 


ba) 
*,* The read 

and’ ceiver cee 
within his reach, 


Essays: ‘a the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND In the MIDDLE 
‘jot Fon apr Waren, M. ae? Fs. ve wre stow! yo? post Bro; 


[searegiriaia of HERALDRY, ar pute: 
er tions roa old Fo Nak A ae ey Lornts SH sia 





GEO. WAREING ORMEKOD, Hon, ‘sec. 


rome Senithy; Old’ eonipest Street, ata ‘ 
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Reginald’ Dalton. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLESTLETTRES, 
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CHEAP EDITIONS | OF Weeuak 
‘ BOOKS: LOMUAL ae 


Pe SSaUSEES ES 

The Aidvehtyted of Sir Frizzle Pamp- 

kin, Nights at Mess, and Other Tales. Fep. 8vo. Price, 
Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. _ By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Student of Salamanca.” Price Two 
/ Shillings and Sixpence, 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
‘Price Two Shillings:and Sixpence. 

Trials of Margaret’ Lyndsay. By the 


Author of “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Subaltern. \ Price’’I'wo Shillings 


and Sixpente, 


The Life ‘of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in 


Dalkeith.. Price. Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. Price Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. 

Valerius,.a Roman Story. Price Two 
/ Shilitags and Sixpence. 

The... Roresters. .. By the Author of 


‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” Price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence, 


The” Cruise ofthe Midge. By the 
Authorof ‘ Tom Ciagies. Log.’’ Price Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. 


The’ Youth’ ‘and’ Manhood “of. Cyril 


Thornton. By. Caprar’ Hamriton. Price Three 


Shillings and Sixpence, 
By the Author of 
“« Valerius.” Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Adam Blair—Matthew Wald... In One 


volume." By the ‘Author ‘of “ Valerius.”’ Price Three 
Shillings (a | Sixpence. 


EZARID 


i en) 
#*,* The eros may be’had, néatly bound in cloth, af 
Sixpence, or elegantly bold in cloth gilt‘and gilt edges, at 
One Shilling ber volume extra. 


W illiam Blackw ood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh’ 
and 37'Paterposter Row, London. Sold by ali Booksellers. 


EPs ‘BURGH, Pipe tee CLASS- BOOKS, 
The acknowléd of these’ Schdolbooks, and the high rey 

rae Ws we pom which me Spek ee an 

senitet = ice ishera, 


ny Edi — wich have time to time 
revision of accuracy, eheap- 
ae. quality ob cpenenerty om not. tobe surpassed. -All are 
neatly a4 song 9 und, 
1. LATIN RU DIMENTS. 12mo, 2s. 
2. GALTIN DELECTUS; witha copious Vocabu- 
lary. /A2mo, 3@ oy 


8. GREEK RUDIMENTS. 12mo, 3s. 64. 
< CTS, chiefly from the Attic 
Writers; with a copious Vocabulary. 12mo, 3s. Gd. 


5. SELECTIONS from CICERO. New Edition, 
, thoroughiy, revised, 18me, 4s. Gd. 


E OET STINIS dine Tem- 
* et dep Sing cians ho rete mw Tee tacretiik 
7. ANCIENT’GEOGRAPHY. 12ino, 8s. 

8: MODERN GEOGRAPHY, -12ato, 2s. 64. 


The “ Latin” and “ Greek d to these 
languages at once simple, The “ Latin 


workjon’ Ga Senay ade anak dein o ne use “ er) 
inet is ieved to. IskVe Al aa 
1S) aa Me aie tate Bota Fo 
rai tiyon the petra Sa 
Fam increasi: in her | with the oe of the P: mgt na 
-- 


not, 
is found.in the, Wi — 
the ate Speed acquisition eprenn “nd Ge petal 


i agreeable. The “ Outlines.ot Modern. e been compil: 
from the best and most recent Authorities cad skittully adapted wen the 


fgund to”com: prigp pr 
i con 





” form an i 








oy 
sthe, Classical, Writers therasel ves 
‘Jucid arrangement and conyers ‘etal, is perhaps uneqad! led. 
Nis object has been, as much as. the locality = places in the 
mind of the Pupil, by associating them —- the historical events with 
these por- 


tons OPN pangs eats 
“'‘Oliber’anhd Boyd; Edinburgh ; ‘simpkin, “Marshall, and Co, a 
*,* Oliver and ae yn of BAncotionel Fag be.sent by post free, 





AISA Rewlthitsimus Book ty MA. Ditckbhe) O lf 
Price 5s, sma)! 8vo, 
\H BE.-BATT rf E 
Alpxe Story, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Illustrations by Daniel ery R.A.; ‘Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.; 
John Leech; and Richard Doyle. 


London : peoaelitl ‘ea Evans, Whitefriars. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


I. 
In 8vo, Illustrated on Steel and Wood, price 5, 
panos RY EVE. A Tale of the Times. 


By GEORGE SOANE, B.A, 
«“ The tale is told with the talent + Noi the author’s name is well 
known to the public.”—Literary Gaz 


I. 
In 1 vol. post Svo, price 10s. Gd., Second Edition, 


HELEN STANLEY. A Tale. By MATILDA 
M. HAYS. 


“ There is a loftiness of aim visible in every page.”—Observer. 


Ill, 
New Fdition, in 1 vol. price 7s. Gd. 


THE PURITAN’S GRAVE. By the late W. 
PITT SCARGILL. 
“ It is indeed a beautifully told tale,"—Atheneum. 


Iv. 
In post 8vo, bound in mofoceo, price 15s. 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL 


“ This beautiful and most useful volume forms a family treasure.”— 
Literary Gazelle. 
F. Churton, 26 Hollis Street. 


“ONE VOLUME BOOKS, - 


ADAPTED FOR LITERARY NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Z. 
Book of Common Praver, Lluminated. 


45s. 


3. 
Lockhart's Ancient Spanish Ballads. 


42s. 


3. 
CHpilde Bavold, Pilustrated. 


21s, 


4. 
HMoore’s Life of Lord Byron. 


lbs. 


5. 
Campbell's Specimens of the Poets. 


15s. 


6. 
Lord Bvyrow’s Poetical Works. 
15s. 


7. 
Southev's Book of the Church. 


12s, 


8. 
Charmed Roe, By Otto Speckter. 
5s. 
2. 
Puss in Boots, By Otte Speckter. 


' 10. 
The Fairy Ring. By Richard Dovle. 


7s. Gd. 
iH. 
Stories for Children, Pilustrated. 


Also, nearly ready, 
12, ¢ 


Croker's Bostwell's Jonson... 


188. 


Crabbe's Life ‘a Pocus, 


_15s. 


Avabian Pights, Dilustrated. 


3 vols., 30s. 


Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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New Enlarged Fdition 4h 7-von dros urice Mb 130, 6d. boards, 
EPS cp seine cere 


Unife "wi Ld “"- 
niform the: various 
Freb mertiry ncn den tn Ree bd which it 


Londidn's George’ Bell, Tie Riget Birees, 
Christmas or New: Year's Gift, oe«m% 
HE ‘ 
Ti eet, S, SRIMaTORS common 
~ y), sp) cootgintn ng the e penal ot, Sah Some one arte Fig a ie ina 


po] for the Evening 





Species oF ene W oi Gbtaihbathtough anty ‘Bods, ie tl 


Tne Preys ape as ¥OLLaW) . 


Morocco Moresea. Pe : f 
Elegant. cone Plaine 
Lhirgest Size #20 0 £1150 Oy 
Second Size e 115 0 1430 0 7 “hae 
Smattest eo . I'4 = a ee ed Maat 8 





Now publishing in volumes, 7s. Gd. each, 
i r ‘HE EUROPEAN, LIBRARY::.a Collection 
a _ best Works of the best ote at the lowest possible privé. 
lea may the extraordinary cb ¢ series 
son yi fact that of the works gisecty published | or rca pe 
Cost:of the Ovijginal EUitions was'' °° © 2 "ges 
Costin the European.Liyrary is oh — pA > 
A saving of Twenty Guineas!’ on the 14 ?ofuiies naa whil 
in most cases additional notes and indexes are giver 4 Peni mt 
meray necrary ts Potente 7s the boots aré produced, it_is 
el words; of Athee 
good fegibte t Be, ph wee paper, aa i is well found a ihe Js printo 
ce put on Ly » library Shelves iat once. ’ Sach ay entertitiee sirely tlesery 
cnbourageiedt 


Ainongst the works already ‘pubfistred' are : 
MICHELET’S LIFE of LUTHER. 3s. 6a.” 
GUIZOT'S HISTORY of the ENGLIS#T RE- 


VOLUTION. 33. 6d. 


GUIZOT’S’ HISTORY ‘of CIVILISATION] 


5 vols. at 3s. Gd. (This work is now translated entire tor the first time.) 
GALT’S LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY: 
with large additions from Cavendish, 


*,* Be careful to order te Library” editions. 
D, Bogue, 86 Fleet Stréet, and all Booksellers! 





Crutkshank’s Comic Almanack, 
Now ready at all Booksellers, price 24, 6d. 
OMIC ALMANAC K... for.., 1847. 
Edited by HENRY MAYHEW. 


With Twelve Engravings by GEORGE CRUIKSAANK, and numerous 
other Illustrations. 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 





Beautiful and Appropriate Christmas Present. 
Now reaily, in’ imperial Svo, beautifully bound,” 
T HE BIBLE GALLERY: Fortraite of Women 
mentioned in Scripture. 


Engraved by W, H. Mors W, and F, Hoz.1,,.W- a “Epwaans, H, Rospwon, 
&c. from Original Drawings. 


With illustrative Letterpress, 
Price One Guinea; or, with the Plates highly wesc 4%, 
D. Bogue, $6 Fleet Street. 
New Ciristwer Pale. 
In small 8vo, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, price 5s, 
THE < E GOOD GENIUS that turmed every thing 


into ween Bee and the Magic Dress Tal 
for Great and eitte Chinates Pret Gaity Tale 





ry) ag | 


By the Biothers MAYHEW. off 
With Mlustrations on Steel and Wood by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


“ One of that rare class.of books mic having once we.cans 
not put down till we get to the end, . The vis is _—- oni thy s 
witty without conceit, and Poway without etfort ; and, alt laden 
with the stores of a ‘delicate but ‘piquant Hamour, set Tapld as e Fail 
way Sele. ba one word, it is a truly whtolesorhe ana charming frrothic- 
tion.” —Patriot 


D. Bogue, 86 leet Street; andal) Booksétiers. 





Seventh Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, in small $vo, 4s. Gd, % 
QUTLINES of MORAL UILCRORH for| 
the Use of Studénts in, the University of Ediy 
By DUGALD STEWART, 
Formerly Profesoe of Morat Philosophy ‘in the University 


Edint Cadell; lan, Stewart, Co, 
intergh : basugih bat Peon gy “P0' ore ‘Lohdon: Whit. 





Eliza Cook's Poets,’ Fourth Edition, 
Beautifully illustrated, on 10s. 6d. err lbs. morocco, elegant, 


“4M 5 ho sae - . A, 


Also the eGR66: D: ) SERIES,” with a finely | 


exceuted Portrait of the Author? 


“ Eliza Cook's poetry, ae nL ite sinophe treth fal « fn 
-beautitul Literary Gaxette, 


appeals 
ness. Many. a rodk teas: Tung with ber 


“ Eliza Cook has thé daring to genius alone. ‘Tiere fs 
health, in er her prey and ky to make her readers happier and 
ter.” —Sunday ; 


wind of eonsile = “Yeap ao gangs bean ago sus with 


London; Simpkin, —— and Co.; and Ollivicr, Pall Mali’ Orders 
eceived by all Booksellers. 











Cheisens Dresyts for Voting Mewsays: | 


wed HOW aA s 
WALLS of OLD ENGLAND; 


The WOO 
containing thé! sotney yee ‘Howe, ~ a Vitioent, 
. FRAS Beit f, Authot rar Tales’ of the Creat and 
Brave,” &@,''.)* « [in a few days. 


Bs 


The CHILD'S VISION ;, or, The ANGEL 
and the OAK. By the 2 Seto “The — os — 
12mo, cloth extra; $2.; 6d. .) &. tc crite 

FUTURE DAYS. A Series of Letters to my 
a a bs “ae for Young Ladies leaving 

mo, clo} 
Among the contents will na lrobad  bobichd drabboups] 
tion—Mental Cultivation—Con’ Marriage—Wives 
of Celebrated }Men — Txainin; the /Y oung fiery. ants A 





—, — Liberality —The Christian's » Hore— Biographical ; 


“ The tone is unexceptionabe, abd the re ee inculcated 
not of too impracticable a-eharacter.” "auSpect ‘ator 


STRANGE PLANET; an Allegory, and other 
Tales, for Sunday Reading. ‘By the Author of “ Aids to 
Development.” Tilustrated with Woodcuts. 18mo,cloth, 3s. 

TALES for MY GRANDCHILDREN. 18mo, cloth. ~ 2s. 


sna oo adapied ito the capac! the capacities Ssh pier very boa ng children, 






The GRAHAME FAMILY; or, Historical 
Portfolio Opened. By Miss Hussey Govip, With Wood- 
guts, Fop. cloth, 63. onnits 

LETTERS to the YOUNG. By Maria JANE 
Jewsavry. Fifth Edition. Fep. cloth, 5a. 


vir. 
MANASSEH, a TALE of A JEWS, 


With 
several Illustratiohs, i 8 


ROSE UNIQUE; Pi ‘hi Expiated. Fep. 
cloth. 4s, 


Went’ OF TOIL: we BE a Familiar Account of 
the Labours of the First " Missionaries in the South Sea 
Islands. A the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” &c. ee 
Edition. Fep. cloth. 5s, 


LEILAy or, The Telaid) (By Ann Fraser 
TytLeR. Fourth Edition, Fep. cloth, “5s, 


By the same Author, 

LEILA in — . a bo ‘ Leila; or, 
The Island.” . Third Ed Fog. alot 

MARY and TLOREM } ox, rave “4Y Gay. Seventh 
Edition, Fep. ¢ 

MARY and FLOREN CE at SIXTEEN, Fourth Edition. 
Fep. cloth. 63, 

‘* These works are excellent. 
espec — us spirit. She has taken 
a just n bet: of the last generation 
and the a tanism of the ae while the perfect nature 
and true art with which she sketches from juvenile life, 
shew powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, 
but cannot be better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review. 


Miss Tytler’s writings are 


‘ON FLUE N CE. in Moral ‘Tale for Young 
People. By Cuartorre ANLEy. Fourth Edition. Fep. 


cloth. ,, 8% 
reiiS By the same Author, 

MIRIAM ; “or; ‘The ‘Power of*Pruth: ‘A Jewish Tale. 
Eighth Edition. Fep. cloth. 6s. 


The PRISONER of AUSTRALIA, A Narrative, Fep, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


xr. 
The HISTORY of. JOHN: MARTEN. °A 
Sequel to 


—— ipo, dane Faget | eT Pee 


By the same Author, 
The HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. Three Vols. 
12mo, doth. Each, 6s, 
The H RY “of the oo? ayes on a o- the 
Child’s Manual. Fifteenth Edition. 
The HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. ke 
Ed 32mo, cl 


Two. Third 
JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. -A’Pale.’ ¥8tno, cloth. 2; 
The HEDGEof THORNS. Fifth /"18i6, eloth. Is. 
VICTORIA. 12mo, bds. 
pate ORPHANS of NORMANDY. ‘Third Eattion. 12mo, 


»The TiTTLe MOMIERE, ;}2mo, cloth. 3s. 


ea 


?OPHEMITERARY GAZETTE AAND OL 
{ “TRE BON 4184. SHORPON)S PHRRISTMAS > died da Cd baaa 
AUNT CARRYS BATLADS! ill 14) 


ADVENTURES OF A WOOD-SPRITE. 
THE STORY OF BLANCHE AND BRUTIKIN 


By the Hon. Mrs, NORTON. 


.Foolscap 4to, with Eight,Jiustrative Drawings by Joun,Ansotoy, in an appropriate Picture-cover, price Gs. 
*,* All the new Present-Books for the Season, in the handsomest bindings, may now be had of 


JOSEPH CUNDALL, 


wr 


Z2aM IO 2HAOW FY 


12 Old Bond Street. 





Parts, illustrated in the first style of the Art. 


THE MYSTERIES 


Second Series. 
: By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 
The First Series of ‘The MYSTERIES of LONDON” being completed with No, 105 (published on the 19th of Sep- 


tember), the Seeond Series commenced an entirely New and Orig 
the First, which has been pronounced by all the leading newspapers to be co the most popular work ofthe day,” 4 


The Second Series will be at uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny 


OF LONDON. 


nal Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to 


Vols. I. and II. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d..eaeb, are now ready, - TeHUC 


Published by GEORGE VICKERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, 








Also, uniform with the above, a New Edition, with 


APPROPRIATE LITERARY PRESENTS. 


Just ready, a New Edition, with 35 Plates, 17 vols. fcp. 8vo, 31. 3s, cloth gilt backs ; or ay. 10s. half- 
bound morocco, 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected and arranged with all the Notes aud Seeime. 





AATIIIDe 
16 Plates, 8 vols. hep. B8yo, 12. 10s. cloth ner backs ; 


or 2/, 2s. half-bound morocco, 


CRABBE’S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected and arranged with all the Notes\ahd. Viitst#Rion® HOO, ANT 





JOHN MURRAY, Albematle Street: 





Alison’s History of Europe. 


HE FIRST VOLUME of the New Edition of 


the HISTORY of EUROPE lished, and be h f 
ail Rage wy is now pub! . may had o} 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





2 vols. 8vo, price 28s., of 


HE BONAPARTE LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES, from the Originals in his Private Cabinet. 
“ This collection was known before, and has been largely quoted from,” 
by Alison, in his « ae of Eur by ae — Wac uth, Pro- 
of History in the Daly nbversiag of Lei the Re- 
volution;" by. in listory ot J 7 i tndby oe 
hist istorians] “ bat it has L. oe our ae Kasetolgs bake previously ed in 
this Tate ot is a work of the first importance. ”"—Britanmia, Nov. 11. 
“We these ble volumes, —- as they do, 
internal aus of sommantict ity."—New Monthly Magazine. 
: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 








Elegant and Useful Christmas Present, Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to H. R. H, the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Just Ready, 1 vol. 8vo, full gilt cloth, ill 1 with Engravings, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN CHRISTMAS “EVE! or, 
D hér Damen Weilmacht’s Korbcher 


Edited by MRS. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
Being a Picture of pene 11> in Germany, With Instructions for, and 
proms ser | One Hu and ori ATTERNS YOR KNiITT+ 
1xG. Transiited trom the German of Madame A. Flohr. 
London: Caines, Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square. 








New Work by the Rev, Thomas Date. 
In fep. 8Y0, ptice’by. 
HE GOLDEN PSALM. Being an Exposition, 
Practical, E and Prophetical, of Psalm XVI. 


aoe neds ME Seat, "AGM rnc, 


Londen: Bowdery and, any he 190, Oxford Stzect, 








CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
oH . 


Dedicated, by permission of Her-Mujesty. the Queen, ‘to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal... ; 
Now ready, Tilustrated from Designs by Gilbert,, price 4s, 
ALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By AGNES- LOUDON. 
Edited by Mrs, LOUDON, Author of “ Gardening for Ladies,” &c. 
“ Lorin: Bowdéry Gnd skal A 





FMS, Gorgon... 
In 8yo, with 18 Plates, price\8s. Gd. cloth, 
NARRATIVE’ Of the ‘RECOVERY. of 


A H.M.S. GORGON (CHaries Beatiats Estj., Captain), Stranited in 
the Bay of Monte Video, May 10th, 18 
By ASTLEY C cool Commander R. N. 
(Late Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s Ship Gorgon.) 


shegndeg: Smithy Riders 29649 185 Dprptill. 








te, = with the Standard Nov els. 
] sed, price 6s 
THe OLD ati GEN LEMAN ; or, 
the Fields and the W: 
By JOHN — 
Also, by the same Author, 
CHRISTMAS in the OLDEN TIME; ot, the 
Wassail Bowl. Illustrated by Lusron. Price 5s. elegantly bound. 
hasty Hurst, Peptide, 97 King William Street, Serasid. 


Mr. Roweroft’s New Work, Now Readg. 
HRONICLES -of the FLEET PRISON, 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” &e. &c. 


licen he of ‘The Ruined Merchant’ reminds us of some among the 
passages of Mr. Warren's ‘ Physician's om. 
a Wecclniens of admirable fiction."—Court Journal. 





London: J. Hatcnarp and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


H. Hurst, Publisher, 27 King William Street, Strand , 


Hand: ly printed in fep./4to, with’ numetons Ml tstrations by Darzin, 
from Sukuings by M‘Ian, price 34/18 
BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY, 
Poems and Ballads, with Prose Introductiots, descriptive of the 
Mangers apd Superstitions . BIDAZBAT 
rs. D. OG 


iy 


« Itis inpeetalo not torgo"oud Fé tng, The book is charm- 
ing, in a word. as the extract perforce is, it re) serve ipghew 
the natural ‘Sweetness and the delicate eal duality of his 


and | 
delightful writer.”—Morning Chronicle. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215-Regent Street. 


OiwEsE 4 HOGA AN 
© slf-seeking and Self- 
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BOOKS PUBLISHER BY « 2.0 
WILLIAM BLACKQQD AND .SONS.| 








THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


A Complete and Uniform Edition, with @ Memoir by her 
Sister. In 7 yols. foolscap 8vo, price li. 15s., neatly 
bound in cloth, with Portraits and Vignettes ; or 3/. 3s. in 
morocco. 


Each Volume may be had as a separate and complete Book, 
. price 58. viz.:— 


od 


MEMOIR PF Mus, Hem ans, BY HER SISTER. 
. TALES AND Histortc Scenes, &c. 
iu. THE SteGE or VALENCIA, THE Scepric, &c, 
y. THE Forest Sanctuary, DE CuatTiLioy, &c, 
v. Recorps or Woman, VESPERS OF PALERMO, &c. 
yi. Sones oF THE APFecTIoNS, NaTIonAL Lyrics, &c, 
vit. Sones anp Lyrics, ScewEs anD Hymus or Lire. 
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< 
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THE COURSE OF TIME; A POEM, 
In Ten Books. By Rosert Pottok, M.A. A New Edi- 
tion (being the Eighteenth), with Portrait, Engraved by 
Rosinson. In small 8vo, 7s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth. 


SCHLEGEL’S HISTORY of LITERATURE. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERATURE, 

ANCIENT and MODERN. From the German of Fre- 

DERICK SCHLEGEL, a New Edition in fep, 8vo, price 5s, 
Cs#ighth ¥é 


SCHILLER’S BALLADS. 


The POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. Transla- 
ted by Stn Epwarp BuLwer Lyrroy, Bart. With a 
Sketch of SCHILLER’s Life, 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 21s. 


Itigy Zo f 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


A Systematic Work on Practical Agriculture, detailing the 
Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shep- 
herd, Hedger, Cattleman, Field-worker, and Dairymaid. By 
Hewnry STEPuHeEns, Esq., F.R-S.E. In three large volumes, 
illustrated with Thirty-three Engravings on Steel, and 
upwards of Six Hundred Woodcuts, price 4/. 10s. 





MRS. SOUTHEY’S WORKS, 
CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. 


A = Edition, complet¢ in One Volume, small 8vo, price 
3: . 


SOLITARY HOURS. 
In fep,.8vo,.. A New/Edition. Price 5s, 


The BIRTHDAY, and OTHER POEMS, 
In fep. 8v0, price 7s. 


LADY FLORA HASTINGS’ POEMS. 


With a Portrait by K. M‘Leay, R.S.A. Engraved, in 
Line, by Horssurew. Second Edition, beautifully printed 
in fep. 8vo, price 7s, Gd. A few Copies remain of the Large 
Edition, which, with Proof Impressions of the Portrait, may 
be had at 15s, in morocco. 





TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR: 


By SaMvuEL WaRREX » ANew Edition. Fep, 8vo. 
Three vols. Frice 18s, os cei 


yeaa 
PASSAGES PROM THE DIARY OF A LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 


By SAMUEL Wannan, Esq. A-New Edition. Two vols. 
fep. 8vo, Price 12s, - 








THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHE 


*- NORTE. é j 
In Three vols, post 8¥0, price 14. 119..6d. 





= a 
COLBURN’S’*NEW MONTHLY! MAGAZINE? 
cj | Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq, rw MEOOW 
The January Number will contain Contributions by the following distinguished Writer c:«: 
HORACE SMITH, Esq., Captain MARRYAT, C.B., THOMAS ROSCOE, Féy., Mts. GORE CYRUS ERODING. 


Esq., DUDLEY COSTELLO, Esq., Lieut.-Colonel LEVINGE, JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., JOH 
HAMILTON, Esq., J. E. CARPENTER, Esq., Mrs. PONSONBY, &c. &c. 
Q41H9 sd 


It will also contain the commencement of a New Tale, entitled 7A0 


ADRIEN ROUX; or, the Adventures of a Courier: 


‘ei 


ruTU4a 








AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The January Number will contain the opening Chapters:of a New Romance; entitled: do! 


LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


By CHARLES HOOTON, Esq:, Author of “Colin Clinks'.““ Bilberry: Phurland,;" &e, 
With Two Illustrations on Steel, by R. BUSS. 


With Articles by Captain MEDWIN, THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., W. H. KINGSTON, Esq.,, THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq , 
W. HUGHES, Esq., Mrs. PONSONBY, and W, FRANCIS, AINSWORTH, Esq. 


And Three Chapters of 


JAMES the SECOND; or, the Revolition..of..1688, rs 


An Historical Romance. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. " 
, rw and Advertisements intended for the above popular Publications should be sent before 
the 26th, iTTA. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 


COMPLETED EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER S¢OTPS: WORKS: 





iAT, 





IL 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


2000 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. — 16/. 16s., rich cloth lettered. 


12, Vols. 


II 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION,’ 5 Vols. 


Portrait, Engraved Titles, and Fac-simile. Cloth lettered, 2/, 10s. 


Ill, 


POETICAL WORKS, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Engraving of Abbotsford, after Turner, Cloth lettered, 10s. 


1 Vol. 


IV 


LIFE, by Mr. LOCKHART, PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


Portrait and Pac-simile. Cloth lettered, 10s, 


1. Vol, 


Vv 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER, PEOPLE’S EDITION., ,1 Vol. 


Engraved Title. Cloth lettered, 6s, 


«> SEPARATE VOLUMES or PARTS to complete Sets can be had from any Bookseller. 
Also CATALOGUES, Gratis, with full details of all the later Editions. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 





This day is ready, in t vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, 
MRIA, FBS. 


ARCHITECT of the DUBLIN CUSTOM-HOUSE, FOUR COURTS, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and EAST VIEW 
of the BANK of IRELAND; 


And many of the distinguished Public and Private Buildings in England; Editor of the Continuation of Colin Campbell's 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” with Original Notices of Contemporary, Artists; and Fragments of Essays, from 
Materials collected by his Son, T, GANDON, Esq., and prepared for Bublieation by the late 


THOMAS J. MULVANEY, Esq.,,.R.H.A. 


Dublin: HODGES and SMITH, 104 Grafton Street. London: ‘LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 





45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, 
London, 


and LONGMANS, 




















1088 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


NOTICE! 


RE-ISSUE OF IMPORTANT WORKS, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS. 








I. 
CHEAP. RE-ISSUE OF 
THE NELSON LETTERS anp DISPATCHES. 


Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


In 14 Monthly Parts, price only 5s. each, 


The First of which will appear with ~ Magazines, on the Ist of January, 
1847, 
Dedicated, by express permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


With the object of obtaining for this truly National Work a widely-extended circula- 
tion, Mz. Cousurs has resolved to re-issue it in FourrgeN Montuty Parts, at only 
5s. each, commencing on the Ist of January, 1847. An opportunity will thus be afforded 
for every private as well as public library to become possessed of this unique monument 
to the memory of the greatest Naval Hero that ever existed. It would be impossible to 
imagine a nobler national trophy. Indeed, as The Standurd observes, ‘‘ The family that 
shall want this book must be ungrateful to the memory of Nelson.” There is no Warrior 
or Statesman in our history, from Alfred downwards, of whom England has so many rea- 
sons to be proud, as of Nelson. His career of unprecedented triumphs, which was con- 
summated by his death in the arms of Victory, renders him for ever a paramount object 
of national pride, gratitude, and affection. In the words of the Quarterly Review, ‘The 
nation expected, and was entitled to expect, that while cities vied with each other in 
consecrating statues in marble and brass to the memory of Nelson, a Literary Monument 
would be erected which should record his deeds for the immortal honour of his own coun- 
try, and the admiration of the rest of the world.” ‘‘ And in these splendid volumes we 
discover,” says another critic (The Sun), ‘‘ the realisation of the wish so tersely and em- 
phatically expressed.” ‘‘That Literary Monument,” he continues, “is here completed. 
To say that it is eminently worthy of the great hero whose prowess, whose wisdom, whose 
patriotism, and whose genius, it is intended to illustrate—to say that these pages consti- 
tute the most copious narrative of his history ever published —to say that the documents 
are authentic—to say, in fine, that the work is a fitting record of the life and deeds of 
Horatio Nelson, is to pronounce at once a fact and a panegyric. It is a splendid memorial 


Il. 
RE-ISSUE IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 
FIVE. SHILLINGS EACH, OF 
BURKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 


OF 


Gngland, Scotland, and kreland; 
A COMPANION TO ALL PEERAGES. 
Part I, will appear with the Magazines, on the 1st of January, 1847. 


Mr. Cotsury has the honour to announce, that on the Ist of January, 1847, he will 
commence the re-publication of the above Important Work, in Ten Moytuiy Pants, 
price 5s. each. 

The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of its 
eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the 
legislator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speeulator in politics, and the curious in 
topographical and antiquarian lore: and even the very spirit of ordinary curiosity wil! 
prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence per- 
vades the towns and villages of our land, This work furnishes such a mass of authentic 
information in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before 
been brought together. It relates to the untitled families of ramk, as the ‘* Peerage anil 
Baronetage” does to the titled; and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of every 
gentleman. 

“ This is a work in which every gentleman in the kingdom will find a domestic interest, 
as it contains the fullest account of neasly every knowm-family in the United Kingdom, 
It is a dictionary of all names, familes, and their drigins,—of every man’s neighbour and 
friend, if not of his own reiatives and immediate connexions.”—Bell’s Messenger.” 

“ A work which contains curious information nowhere else to be found, and to which 





of the glory ahd dignity of the Naval Service of Great Britain. The Letters will h fi 
be the Manual of the sailor, as the sister-service has found a guide in the ‘ Dispatches of the 
Duke of Wellington.’ They will range side by side. Englishmen will associate their 
heroic deeds, and point their sons to these kindred works as the best memorials of their 
lives.” ° 





professional genealogists may refer with advantage.” —Quarterly Review, 

“ A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility.is not merely temporary, but 
it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English ¢onstitution. As a cor- 
rect record of descent, no family should be without it.”--Morning Post. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 


VOLUME VII. OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND 
LETTERS, 


COMPLETING THE WORK. 


N.B.—Subscribers are requested to give their orders immediately to the Booksellers, for the Completion of their Sets, to prevent disappointment. 





FATHER EUSTACE; 


A TALE oF THE JEsuITs. 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“ Phis work will awaken eager curiosity in certain circles. 


of some, and disturb the opinions of others.”—Ai#ias, 


Aw Historica NoveEt. 
By the Author of 
a Shakspeare and his Friends,” ‘‘ Maids of Honour,” &c. 


It will strike people with dismay ;—it will confirm the creed 8 vols. 
(Just ready). | married life, 


STRAWBERRY HILL; | THE ENGLISH MATRON. 


By the Authoress of “ The English Gentlewoman.” 
Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

In her former work the authoress enforced the imperative 
necessity of cultivating the mind and of forming the habits. 
The Daag volume is calculated to shew in what way the 
prev 








HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Orders received by every Bookseller and Newsvendor throughout the Kingdom. 
hgoats | for Scotland: BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. For Ireland: CUMMING and FERGUSON, Dublin. 
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us efforts are likely to bear upon the happiness of 
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